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Report 

ON MARKET SYSTEM FOR NEW YORK CITY 

and 
ON OPEN MARKETS ESTABLISHED IN MANHATTAN 

BY 

MARCUS M. MARKS 

President, Borough of Manhattan 

AND 

Chairman, Committee on Markets, Board of Estimate and 

Apportion MENT 

To the Hon. Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 

Municipal Building, New York City. 

Gentlemen — Of the many pressing problems demanding immediate 
solution, there is none more important than the development of a proper 
market system for the residents of the City of New York. 

Early in January, 1914, your honorable body, recognizing this fact, ap- 
pointed, for the first time, a standing Market Committee to plan this work. 
The subject of markets had received consideration in the previous adminis- 
tration and a lengthy report had been written on the subject; but no action 
was taken. ' It remained for the new administration to take up the problem 
and develop a plan of action. The Market Committee of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment is constituted as follows : 

Marcus M. Marks, President, Borough of Manhattan, Chairman. 
Lewis H. Pounds, President, Borough of Brooklyn. 
Douglas Mathewson, President, Borough of The Bronx. 
Charles J. McCormack, President, Borough of Richmond. 
Maurice E. Connolly, President, Borough of Queens. 

This Committee submitted on June 25, 1915, to your honorable body its 
report, which was as follows : 

" To the Hon. Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 

Municipal Building, New York City. 
Gentlemen — The members of the Committee on Markets of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment respectfully submit herewith its report for 
the year 1914, including the activities up to the first of June, 1915. 
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On July 30, 1914, the Board of Estimate and Apportionment adopted 
the following resolution No. 227 : 

" The Board of Estimate and Apportionment hereby authorizes 
expenditure by the Committee on Markets to an amount not exceed- 
ing $4,500 for the balance of the year 1914 to be charged against 
the Contingency Fund of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment." 

Under this resolution the Committee expended a total sum of $3,277.89 
covering salaries, equipment and incidental expenditure. 

An appropriation of $8,950 was made by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment to cover the expenses of the Committee for the year 1915. 
The total expense of the Committee up to June 1st was $1,760.92. 

Mr. Anthony P. Ludden was appointed Secretary of the Committee on 
Markets July 15, 1914. Mr. Ludden previous to this had served without 
compensation for several months as Secretary of the Citizens' Committee 
on Open Markets appointed by Borough President Marks on or about the 
first day of February, 1914. 

Mr. Ludden had a wide knowledge of market conditions and also an 
intimate knowledge of the various elements of prices and costs in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise and food supply which he had acquired in the 
United States Government Service. 

On January 9, 1915, Mr. Ludden resigned to accept other employment 
and Mr. Arthur Essing was appointed to succeed him. Mr. Essing had 
many years experience as a merchant and in the purchase of food materials. 
He had already served as a volunteer, without compensation, with the Citi- 
zens' Committee on Open Markets since the first of September, 1914. In 
this capacity he had assisted in the supervision and development of the Open 
Markets and had a wide knowledge of market conditions. 

Since the organization of the Committee on Markets the members have 
made a careful study of the conditions obtaining in the various boroughs 
with the view of providing some method of bringing relief to those oppressed 
by the high cost of living. 

The Committee believes that the market problem is twofold : 

1st. The question of proper terminals, 

2nd. The question of proper open or retail markets for the dis- 
tribution of the food supply. 

The Committee has watched with great interest the activities of the 
State Food Commission under the administration of the Hon. John J. Dillon 
and has also considered the possibility of the railroads providing market 
terminals at their own expense, which might save the city from the invest- 
ment of millions of dollars. 

The Committee has intently watched the development of the daily open 
markets in the Borough of Manhattan established by Borough President 
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Marks with little cost to the city. In Richmond, Borough President Mc- 
Cormack also established an open market with weekly sales days. 

The Committee believes that the information acquired during the past 
year and the experience gathered in market development has been of great 
value to the city and indicates definite fields for development. 

The Committee has been very much impressed with the recent de- 
velopments of so-called Public Markets similar in aspect to the public open 
markets but conducted by private enterprise. This is undoubtedly one of 
the results which has been accomplished indirectly through the activities of 
members of the Committee on Markets. The Committee welcomes the de- 
velopment of retail markets on proper lines by private enterprise and believes 
that this method of distributing the food supply ought also to be of some 
benefit to the consumer. 

After a careful study of the existing conditions of markets in the city 
and observation as to market development, the Committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That no large sums of money be expended by the city at 
this time for market terminals owing to existing financial conditions. 

2. That railroad and steamship companies should be encouraged 
to provide adequate terminal and dock facilities at their own expense. 

3. That open and push cart markets might well be established 
on available city-owned property not required for other purposes. 

4. That active efforts should be made to induce the farmers 
about New York City to patronize the open markets and to increase 
their own production. 

5. That the suburban railroad companies should be urged to 
provide adequate transportation for farmers' produce to the City of 
New York. 

6. That a study should be made of the existing markets of the 
City of New York which were established many years ago with a view 
of ascertaining whether or not they serve the purpose for which 
they were erected and what improvements are necessary to make them 
more serviceable to the community. 

7. That private enterprise be encouraged to establish markets 
and also auction sales for produce, this method having already been 
established for the sale of poultry and citrus fruits. 

Open Markets were not established in the Boroughs of Queens, Bronx, 
and Brdbklyn by the Presidents of these boroughs for the reason that city- 
owned property suitable for market purposes was not available. 

In addition to this report and as a part thereof, the following reports 
are appended : 

I. — A report by the President of the Borough of Manhattan of activi- 
ties in the Borough of Manhattan. 



II. — A report by the President of the Borough of Richmond of the 
activities in the Borough of Richmond. 

III. — Reports by the following members of the Citizens' Committee on 
Open Markets who collected the information abroad at their own expense: 

1. Hon. Ogden L. Mills, on market conditions obtaining in 
Paris. 

2. William Bondy, on market conditions obtaining in London. 

3. S. Walter Kaufman, on market conditions obtaining in Ber- 
lin, Hamburg and Cologne. 

4. J. W. Sullivan, on the general market situation. 



REPORT BY PRESIDENT OF BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

We are, in my judgment, far behind other great cities of the world in 
market development. Our terminal facilities are inadequate to deal properly 
and promptly with food transportation at this time nor are we making the 
best possible use of even the present facilities which are within our reach. 
At the outset of our committee work three things seemed of prime necessity : 

1. To bring about the establishment of a broad and compre- 
hensive wholesale and retail market system which would take some 
time to develop and would require either a market commission or a 
Board of Markets. 

2. To get some immediate relief pending the adoption of the 
broader plan. It seemed that this could be done by utilizing some of 
the vacant spaces in our city as market sites for the purpose of bring- 
ing the producer and the consumer into direct touch. 

3. To initiate some immediate development of the open-air 
market system and also an improvement in the pushcart situation. 

At the informal meeting of the Open Market Committee of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan which I called on April 15, 1914, some of the best in- 
formed men and women of the city, including special market experts, were 
present and the whole subject was seriously considered. 

Several meetings of this Committee on Markets were held and Mr. 
Anthony P. Ludden was appointed Secretary. It was decided at these 
meetings by the Committee that each Borough President should make a study 
of the market requirements of his own Borough. 

The Manhattan Borough Committee appointed to study plans for tem- 
porary relief to the consumers of foodstuff throughout the City of New 
York pending the erection of market terminals and the development of other 
plans, consists of the following persons : 
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MEMBERS OF THE CITIZENS' COMMITTEE ON OPEN 

MARKETS. 

J. W. Adams, Secretary, Borough of Manhattan, 

Mrs. J. W. Adams, 

Fred B. Appleget, 

Miss Sadie American, 

Vincent Astor, 

Mrs. George Ashwell, 

Miss Marguerite Allen, 

William Bondy, 

John Buckle, 

Dr. Charles F. Bolduan, 

Bailey Burritt, 

William Harmon Beers, 

Hon. William D. Brush, 

Ernest Bohm, 

Mrs. August Belmont, 

Mrs. Arthur Bullowa, 

Jacob Bashein, 

Mrs. C. A. Bryan, 

Mrs. Elton Bisbee, 

Mrs. Wm. Grant Brown, 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 

Mrs. Francis McNeil, Chairman, National Civil Federation, 

Mrs. Albert Canfield Bage, 

Mrs. Ernest Bunzl, 

Mrs. Elmer Black, 

Mrs. Julius C. Bernheim, 

Eugene Blumenthal, 

Mrs. Hermann M. Biggs, 

William H. Brady, 

Hon. John A. Bolles, 

Reginald P. Bolton, Secretary, Washington Heights Taxpayers' Asso- 
ciation, 

Mrs. Orin H. Cheney, 

Mrs. Henry H. Curran, 

Mrs. J. P. Cahen, President," New York Mothers' Club, 

Miss Anna Constable, 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, Empire State Campaign Com- 
mittee, 

Mrs. Robert Francis Cartwright, 

John C. Coleman, President, West End Association, 

Mrs. Julius Henry Cohen, 

John Cort, 
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Dr. E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, Ex. Secretary, New York Academy of 

Medicine, 
Lloyd CoUis, 

Mrs. Haryot Holt Day, President, Women's Press Club, 
Knowlton Durham, President, Chelsea Neighborhood Association, 
John J. Dillon, Comm., State Department of Foods and Markets, 
Mrs. Emma K. Edwards, 

Mrs. Mildred Manly Easton, President, Life is a Fine Art, 
Dr. John L. Elliott, Headworker, Hudson Guild, 

A. L. Erlanger, 

Arthur Essing, Secretary, Committee on Markets, 

Hon. Ralph Folks, Commissioner, Department of Public Works, 

George B. Ford, 

Mrs. Roy Emery Fletcher, Chairman, Vocational Committee, N. Y. 
City Federation of Women's Clubs, 

Mrs. Arthur Elliott Fish, President, Free Industrial School for Crip- 
pled Children, 

Dr. Henry Fleischman, Administrator, Educational Alliance, 

Sidney Goodacre, 

Orrin S. Goan, 

Mrs. S. S. Goldwater, 

Mrs. Helen Hoy Greeley, President, Co-Operative Equal Suffrage 
League, 

Miss Florence Guernsey, 

Mrs. John J. Griesel, 

Mrs. Emily Glogau, 

Mrs. Charles H. Griffin, 

B. J. Greenhut, 
Samuel Gleason, 
William Goldman, 
E. Frank Gaudineer, 
Peter S. Gettel, 
Mrs. J. Heath, 
Hon. Timothy Healy, 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 

Mrs. Charles D. Hirst, President, Daily Food Alliance, 

Miss Mary G. Hay, Chairman, Woman Suffrage Party, 

Mrs. John A. Joseph, Jr., 

Mrs. Geo. C. Klein, President, Woman's Auxiliary to Harlem Board 

of Commerce, 
Mrs. Emil W. Kohn, 
Bernard Kelly, 
Sophie Irene Loeb, 
Simon Levy, 
Anthony P. Ludden, 
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L. J. Lippmann, 

B. A. Larger, 

J. Edgar Leaycraft, 

Joseph Levenson, 

Ogden L. Mills, Jr., 

Mrs. Marcus M. Marks, 

Hon. Samuel Marks, 

Mrs. Howard Mansfield, President, Equal Franchise Society, 

Mrs. Gilbert H. Montague, 

Fred A. Mack, 

Harry W. Mack, 

Montgomery Maze, 

Richard W. Meade, 

James Morrisey, 

Mrs. Richard W. Meade, 

Mrs. Edward McVickar, 

Mrs. Frank McWattees, 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 

A. S. Nichols, President, Harlem Board of Commerce, 

John E. Nail, 

E. E.'Olcott, 

Miss Anna Sands O'Shea, 

Dr. W. R. Patterson, 

Hon. Hyman Pouker, 

Mrs. John H. Parker, 

Edward H. Pfeiffer, 

Ira A. Place, 

Mrs. Hyman Pouker, 

Mrs. Frank L. Polk, 

Mrs. Joseph M. Price, 

Mrs. Herman Plant, 

Miss Mary G. Potter, 

Mrs. A. M. Palmer, President, Rainy Day Club, 

James B. Reynolds, 

Miss Anne Rhodes, 

Julian Rosenthal, 

Mrs. Henry H. Russell, 

Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., 

Dr. Mary Dunning Rose, 

Dr. Jane E. Robbins, 

J. W. Sullivan, 

Mrs. Flora Spiegelberg, 

Mrs. V. O. Simkhovitch, 

Dr. J. Gardner Smith, 

Mrs. Samuel M. Seymour, ■ 
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Eugene W. Stern, 

Lionel Sutro, 

Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee, 

Gino C. Speranzd, 

Mrs. Ralph Trautman, President, Woman's Health Protective Asso- 
ciation, 

Mrs. Darwin Walter Truss, 

Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, 

Lawrence Veiller, 

Miss Eva McDonald Valesh, Editor, American Club Woman Maga- 
zine, 

M. D. Waldman, 

Miss Lillian D. Wald, 

Rev. Gaylord S. White, 

Miss Mary Wood, Chairman, New York City Federation of Women's 
Clubs, 

Mrs. James Griswold Wentz, President, Women's Republican Club, 

Mrs. Simson Wolf, 

Mrs. John Francis Yawger. 

SELECTION OF SITES 

In order to facilitate the work of this Committee, the Borough of 
Manhattan was divided into four districts, as follows: 

District No. 1 — South of 23d Street and East of Broadway, 
District No. 2 — South of 23d Street and West of Broadway, 
District No. 3— North of 23d Street and West of Fifth Avenue, 
District No. A — North of 23d Street and East of Fifth Avenue, 

Sub-Committees were appointed in charge of these respective districts. 
These Committees investigated market sites and inspected existing markets. 

The Committee of District No. 1, of which Mr. Ralph Folks was 
Chairman, made a careful study of the Manhattan and Williamsburgh 
Bridge sites and also considered the question of restricting the area for 
pushcart peddlers, together with plans for paving, draining and lighting 
these markets. This Committee also recommended that the Essex School 
market site be abandoned. 

The Committee of District No. 2, of which Mr. J. W. Sullivan was 
Chairman, reported on the prevailing conditions and believed it advisable 
to withhold specific recommendations until experience had shown what the 
advantages or disadvantages might be of the proposed markets. Mr. 
Sullivan, however, strongly recommended the opening of open air retail 
markets. 

The Committee of District No. 3, of which Dr. W. R. Patterson was 
Chairman, made a report on " Paddy's Market," located on the west side of 
Ninth Avenue, extending north several blocks from W. 42d Street, and 
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finally recommended the establishment of a market in the open space be- 
tween W. 129th Street and W. 132d Street and in front of the Fort Lee 
Ferry Slip. 

I was fortunate in being able to secure the services of several dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, who, traveling abroad, studied market development 
and reported on market conditions in several great European cities. Such 
reports were made by the Hon. Ogden Mills, William Bondy, S. Walter 
Kaufman and Charles L. Bernheimer, their services being voluntary and 
without expense to the City. This work would have cost a considerable 
sum if undertaken in the usual manner. 

On or about the first day of August, 1914, the Citizens' Committee 
held a conference. The open market conditions in the Borough of Man- 
hattan were discussed. At this meeting it was decided to recommend the 
opening of four temporary open markets in the Borough of Manhattan 
remote from existing markets which had proven themselves inadequate be- 
cause they were not situated in thickly populated districts. The purpose 
of these four temporary open markets was to relieve the consumer from 
the high cost of produce and foodstuff by enabling them to purchase much 
more directly from the producer. It was believed that the best location 
for these markets would be the sites suggested by the Chairmen who had 
investigated the conditions obtaining in their respective districts. 

The general war in Europe which occurred in the early part of August 
caused unsettled conditions to prevail in and about the City and was the 
cause of a considerable advance in the cost of the necessities of life which 
threatened to cause an increase beyond the means of many people of this 
City. The Citizens' Committee which I had appointed took steps to meet 
such conditions with the object to prevent a further rise in prices. Subse- 
quently, His Honor, Mayor Mitchel, appointed a Committee, of which Mr. 
George W. Perkins was Chairman, for the purpose of investigating the 
high cost of foodstuffs in and about the City of New York. Both of these 
Committees were voluntary committees composed of public spirited citizens 
serving without compensation. On August 15, 1914, they held a joint con- 
ference to consider this emergency situation. 

The plan of relief which this joint committee decided upon was the 
temporary allotment of space on City owned property not being used for 
any other purpose for the use of dealers and farmers without rent or fee. 
The spaces recommended by the various committees for temporary open 
markets were practically unused and were not bringing any revenue to 
the City. 

This plan was endorsed by the joint committee by a vote of 34 out of 
35 in favor of the adoption of this method. Among those present at the 
meeting were: 

Mr. John Buckle, 

Dr. Donald Armstrong, 

Mr. J. H. Hutchins, 
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Mr. William Harmon Beers, 

Mr. Louis Celler, 

Mr. Ralph Folks, Commissioner of Department of Public Works, 

Mr. J. W. Adams, Secretary, Borough of Manhattan, 

Mr. Sidney Goodacre, 

Mrs. Julian Heath, President, Housewives' League, 

Mr. C. A. Koelsch, 

Mr. S. Walter Kaufmann, 

Mr. Anthony P. Ludden, Secretary, Committee on Markets, 

Mr. L. J. Lippmann, 

Dr. W. R. Patterson, 

Miss Anne Rhodes, 

Mr. Geo. W. Perkins, Chairman, Mayor's Relief Committee, 

Hon. Cyrus C. Miller, ex-President, Borough of The Bronx, 

Hon. Herman A. Metz, Congressman, 

Assistant District Attorney DeFord, in Charge of Investigation by 

District Attorney's Office, 
Hon. Henry Bruere, City Chamberlain, 
Mr. G. L. Bennett, Consulting Engineer of The Bronx, 
Bertram DeN. Cruger, Mayor's Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Raymond St. John, 

Mr. 'ElHs L. Howland (Journal of Commerce), 
Mr. Karl de Schweinitz (Charity Organization Society). 

RECOMMENDATION OF COMMITTEE 

At this conference both Committees recommended that it would be 
for the best interests of the City that temporary open markets be estab- 
lished at the locations which had been considered by the Citizens' Committee 
as suitable places. 

CONSENT OF CITY OFFICIALS CONTROLLING SITES 

Owing to the fact that the Board of Aldermen were not in session 
and that it seemed necessary that some immediate steps be taken to pre- 
vent a further rise in the prices of foodstuffs in the Borough of Manhattan, 
I, as Chairman of the Committee on Markets of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, communicated with and obtained consent from the 
Commissioner of Bridges for the use of property under his jurisdiction, 
and on which three of the proposed markets were to be located and, also, 
from the Commissioner of Docks and Ferries for the use of property 
under his jurisdiction, and on which another of the proposed markets was 
to be located. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE COMPTROLLER 

The following letter with respect to these proposed markets was ad- 
dressed to the Hon. William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of the City of 
New York, and his reply thereto follows : 

" August 25, 1914. 
"Hon. William A. Prendergast, 

" Comptroller, City of New York, 

"Municipal Building, N. Y. City: 
" My Dear Mr. Comptroller — We have made arrangements to open 
four open markets in Manhattan on Tuesday, September 1st, at the fol- 
lowing locations and would like the Bureau of Markets under your super- 
vision to administer the same: 

" Under Manhattan Bridge — East Broadway and Market Street, 
" Under Queensboro Bridge — First Avenue and 59th Street, 
" Under Harlem Bridge— 129th Street and Third Avenue, 
" At Fort Lee Ferry — 129th Street and Hudson River. 

" Owing to the present food conditions and the fact that we are open- 
ing these markets without paving or other model provisions which we 
would have otherwise desired, we have decided to ask no fees temporarily 
until the food conditions become better adjusted, after which, with proper 
paving and draining, we trust to place these markets on a self-supporting 
basis. 

" Trusting to have your valuable co-operation, I remain, 

" Cordially yours, 

" (Signed) Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan." 

" August 26, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

"President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City : 
" Dear Mr. Marks — Your letter of the 25th instant has been received 
and I am very glad indeed to know that you are starting the open market 
project. 

" Believe me, 

" Very truly yours, 

" (Signed) William A. Prendergast, 

" Comptroller." 

It will be seen by these communications that prior to the establishment 
of these markets I had clearly stated that the purpose was, as soon as 
they were in proper running order and protected from the elements, to col- 
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lect a fee from each standholder, which would make the markets self- 
supporting. 

I am glad to give credit for this great movement to all those, who, 
by their sympathy and active co-operation assisted at the beginning of 
this work. 

With a view of opening these markets, I, as Borough President, to- 
gether with the representatives of the Citizens' Committee on Open Mar- 
kets, caused a public announcement to be made through cards in the trolley 
lines of New York and neighboring towns, the motion picture theatres, the 
columns of the press, hand bills, etc., that four open markets would be 
thrown open to the public for temporary and emergency purposes and at 
which markets it was hoped that the consumer would be enabled to purchase 
foodstuffs at materially reduced prices, the price of the retailers on the 
necessary commodities of life having soared beyond the reach of the 
person of small means. 

The notices stated in substance that dealers in produce and foodstuffs 
might occupy temporarily a space in the markets without charge from the 
City and without any fees or license. These notices also stated that 
further information could be obtained by calling at the office of the Bor- 
ough President of Manhattan. 

A large sign was posted at the four localities previously mentioned as 
the sites determined upon for market purposes, which read in substance as 
follows : 

" Temporary 

"Open Market 

" For the people. 

" Foodstuffs only — wholesale and retail. 

" For information apply, 

" Market Committee, 

" Municipal Building, Room 1721, 

" Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan." 



CO-OPERATION FROM CITY DEPARTMENTS 

The following City departments co-operated in the development of the 
open markets : 

A. Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Commissioner of the Board of Health, 
among other things, has the inspection of the food supply and sani- 
tary supervision under the jurisdiction of his department. Auto- 
matically under the Charter, this part of the work was carried on 
by Dr. Goldwater and his deputies. 

B. In a similar manner the question of proper weights and 
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measures fell under the jurisdiction of James T. Hartigan, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

C. Mr. Sidney V. Goodacre, Superintendent of Markets of 
the Comptroller's Office, is responsible for the collection of revenue 
from the markets ; while he collected no revenue, he co-operated with 
the President in the establishing of rules, regulations and adminis- 
tration. 

D. The Police Department through Commissioner Arthur 
Woods provided whatever police protection that was required, his 
action, of course, being governed by the Charter. 

E. The Department of Street Cleaning, John T. Fetherston, 
Commissioner, cleaned the streets and also the market spaces. 

F. The Bridge Department under Commissioner F. J. H. 
Kracke, and the Department of Docks and Ferries under Commis- 
sioner R. A. C. Smith, co-operated in the provision of proper space 
for the markets. 

G. The Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity un- 
der Commissioner William Williams assisted in the lighting of the 
markets. 

FARMER PROBLEM 

It was realized that the farmer would be an important factor in the 
success of these newly established open markets. For this reason several 
thousand handbills were printed calling the farmers' attention to the fact 
that on September 1, 1914, there were being opened in the Borough of 
Manhattan four temporary open markets, to which they were invited to 
bring their produce for direct sale to the consumer free of rental charge, 
no fee or license being required for the space they would occupy. The 
aim was to avoid the middleman and thereby enable the farmer to secure 
from the consumers a greater price than he would from the middlemen 
and yet enable the consumers to buy cheaper than if they purchased their 
produce in the usual way with the profits of the middlemen added thereto. 
With co-operation of the Post Office authorities at Washington, hand- 
bills were mailed to the various nearby farming districts in Long Island, 
Staten Island, New Jersey and portions of New York State. They were 
addressed to the Postmaster of the respective localities. The Postmaster 
upon receipt of these handbills displayed them in a conspicuous place in the 
postoffice. The farmer was thus advised of just what was occurring in the 
Borough of Manhattan and gave him an opportunity to bring his produce 
to the open markets for disposal to the consumer. 

The farmers were at first shy about coming to these markets, which 
were advertised as temporary. They feared to give up their regular method 
of selling. They felt that if they stopped dealing with the speculator or 
middleman and the markets failed, it would be a hard matter again to 
dispose of their produce through the channels they had been accustomed 
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to use. After announcement was made that it was intended to make these 
markets permanent, the farmers came in greater numbers. It was not un- 
common daily to see at these markets farmers who had not previously ap- 
peared. Almost without exception their trial loads were disposed of in a 
short time. Many of these farmers having their farms not far distant from 
the market were enabled to go back for another load, and in this way were 
able to dispose of two loads of produce in one day. 

Some of the farmers stated that they could not afford the time to stay 
and retail this produce themselves and have their horses and trucks stand 
about. To overcome this situation, stands were built in the market so that 
the farmers could unload their produce, leave two or three salesmen at the 
market to take care of and dispose of it and drive home without loss of time. 

This method of sale gives the consumer the opportunity to deal directly 
with the producer, entirely eliminates the middleman and creates a con- 
siderable saving for the consumer of moderate circumstances, as well as a 
gain for the producer. 

To safeguard the general public, " farmers' signs " were given to those 
growers who, on personal inspection or investigation by our Open Market 
Committee, were found to be such that they could be recommended to the 
public as real farmers. 

With a view to further interesting the farmers, a number of meetings 
were held in various sections of Long Island. Addresses were made by 
Ralph Folks, Commissioner of Public Works, J. W. Adams, Secretary of 
the Borough, Joseph Hartigan, Commissioner of Weights and Measures, 
Jesse Weinberg, Anthony P. Ludden, Fred B. Appleget, and various other 
members of the Open Market Committee, including myself. Attention was 
called to the fact that, farmers pass through the town of Queens with big 
loads of vegetables and fruits which had to be carted over the bridges con- 
necting the Borough of Queens with the Borough of Manhattan, and thence 
through the Borough of Manhattan to sell their produce to the commission 
man, who in turn sells the same produce to the jobber and the jobber to the 
retailer who has come over from the town of Queens to make his purchases 
through which town the farmer had originally passed with his load. 

In the meantime three profits have been added to the cost of the vege- 
tables and fruits which have been handled three separate and distinct times 
and have become far from being as fresh as they were when they first passed 
through the town of Queens. 

The purpose of the open market will be to save the housekeeper a share 
in these profits and to also give the farmer a share for the time he consumes 
in retailing direct to the consumer. The elimination of all this waste 
trucking and handling is bound to make the open markets successful and 
continue them as a permanent institution in the interest of all the people. 

At present New York City is fed only in a small part through the 
produce of Long Island, yet there is enough good soil on the Island to raise a 
supply for the whole City of New York and also nearby towns. If intensive 
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farming is practical why is not intensive farming more generally under- 
taken? Because there is not enough margin left for the farmer, his effort, 
expense and loss in converting the crop into cash are too great. Therefore, 
hope for the farmer and relief for the consumer lie in reducing his effort, 
expense, and loss. 

All this can be accomplished by two things : First, by improving transit 
facilities for the farmer. Second, by creating a free outlet for his product. 
In this connection, I urge that the trolley lines of Long Island run special 
market cars in the early morning hours at a moderate fare to centres of 
sale. This would help materially. The farmers should co-operate in urging 
on the railroad this new facility to bring them into easier and closer contact 
with the markets. 

The new open markets have been established to offer a natural clearing 
house of market products in the interest of the producer and the consumer. 

These markets have been carefully selected and placed at strategic 
locations in thickly populated sections which will entail the least loss of time 
and cost of truckage. 

In allotting spaces in the markets, preference has been given to farmers ; 
our thought has been that the more farmers who come, the less space there 
will be for the middleman. The people will buy the farmer's produce, if it is 
fresh and reasonable in price. An independent business can be built up ; and 
in this way the farmers would be encouraged to increase their crops for the 
next year. 

The farmers about New York City have been quite responsive to the 
new idea. At times there have been more than one hundred farmers 
regularly taking advantage of the opportunity to sell their wares in the open 
markets. I am informed upon excellent authority that tons of produce very 
frequently in excess of the daily demands are brought to the city by freight. 
This produce often has been sold by the commission men at prices below 
the actual cost of the producer. Much of this surplus produce has found its 
way to the open markets and has been purchased by thousands of consumers 
at extremely low rates. The open markets are, therefore, an excellent out- 
let for such produce which otherwise would not become available to the 
consumer. The markets have thus proved to be an excellent medium for the 
disposal of this produce. 

It is estimated by excellent authority that on several days the total 
number of market customers has been upwards of one hundred thousand. 
This is the best evidence that the prices were reasonable and the quality good. 

ENDORSEMENTS OF CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 

Hundreds of consumers have written to me expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the open markets and requested that the markets be legalized and 
made permanent. The various civic organizations throughout the City of 
New York, realizing the enormous saving these markets would represent 
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to the person of average means, voluntarily wrote letters of endorsement, 
expressing their wish that these markets might continue and if possible be 
made permanent. Among the organizations from whom letters of endorse- 
ment were received are the following : 

Central Federated Union, 
Woman's Municipal League, 
International Association of Stationary Firemen, 
International Pure Milk and Food League, 
Upper Flushing Improvement Association, 
The Rainy Day Club, 
The Woman's Republican Club, 
The Woman's Forum, 
East Harlem Improvement Association, 
Eccentric Firemen, Local Union, No. 56, 
The Daily Food Alliance, 
Prospect Heights Citizens' Association, 
Woman's Suffrage Association of Brooklyn, 
Social Guild of Williamsburg, 
Columbia Dames, 

Woman's Protective Health Association, 
Bronx Progressive Club, 
New York City Mothers' Club, 
Harlem Board of Trade, 
Women's Press Club, 

New York City Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Women's Auxiliary Board of Trade, 
and many others. 

PUSH CART PROBLEM 

Two Commissions appointed by different Mayors and, also, an Alder- 
manic Committee have in recent years made thorough investigations and 
have submitted excellent reports on the push cart problem of the Borough 
of Manhattan. This problem, however, still remains unsolved. 

The open markets have attracted hundreds of push carts from the 
streets and to some extent this has relieved the congestion. The peddlers 
have also thus been able to escape improper charges and persecution. The 
street regulations for push carts compel them to move away every thirty 
minutes from the block on which they have been standing. At the open 
markets they are out of the way and unmolested. 

DESIGNATION OF SITES BY THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN 

On or about the 23d day of September, 1914, the Board of Aldermen 
reconvened after an adjournment for the summer. Ordinances were intro- 
duced by members of the Board to designate as permanent market sites 
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those known as the Queensboro Bridge Market, 59th Street and First 
Avenue, Harlem Bridge Market, 129th Street and Third Avenue, and the 
Manhattan Bridge Market, East Broadway and Market Street, which had 
been established through the efforts of the Borough Market Committee and 
myself to meet the emergency situation which had arisen in this city be- 
cause of the European war. Subsequent to the introduction of these 
ordinances, many tours of inspection of these market sites were made by 
various members of a Committee which had been appointed by the Board 
of Aldermen to investigate and decide upon the necessity of continuing and 
making the markets a permanent institution. 

The Committee on Markets of the Board of Aldermen, which is the 
Committee above referred to, held several public hearings relative to these 
proposed ordinances. At these meetings the opposition was strongly repre- 
sented. And, on the other hand, delegates of civic organizations, repre- 
senting hundreds of thousands of men and women, appeared. 

One of the meetings of this Committee was devoted to the Real Estate 
interests, and both those favoring and those opposing the establishment of 
these markets as a permanent feature were given a careful hearing. 

A letter was sent by me to Mr. Walter Stabler, Comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, who is a recognized authority on real 
estate in the City of New York, asking his opinion as to what effect these 
markets would have upon real estate, and as his reply is most interesting, I 
am quoting it in full : 

"December 12, 1914. 
"Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President of the Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, New York City. 

" My Dear Mr. Marks — I have read with great interest your favor 
of the 8th instant, also your letter of the third instant, to the Hon. Hyman 
Pouker, Chairman of the Committee on Markets of the Board of Aldermen, 
in regard to the open markets which .have been established by you at Man- 
hattanville, at the Third Avenue Bridge and at Queensboro Bridge. 

" I have this morning visited all of the above markets in company with 
Mr. Ralph Folks, and was very much interested and impressed with what 1 
saw at all of these three places. I was astonished at the excellent quality of 
merchandise exposed for sale, and what seemed to be most reasonable 
prices. I was very much surprised at the large number of dealers at each 
place, and with the large stock they all seemed to have. While my visit was 
rather early in the day, at all three places they were crowded with pur- 
chasers of all classes, and there seemed to be very active business in opera- 
tion. It hardly seems necessary, therefore, to question the popularity of 
these markets, and this fact alone would seem to be sufficient warrant for 
their existence and further extension. 
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" Answering the questions which you have asked in your letter of the 
8th instant: 

" First — ■ Is it not a fact that the thousands of patrons of the 
markets benefit the dealers in most classes of business near the open 
markets and would this not have a tendency to attract other kinds 
of business to a neighborhood where there is an open market, thus 
benefiting real estate?' 

" There is no doubt that these markets will attract other classes of 
business. This is conclusively answered by the surroundings of the East 
Harlem Market, which, while it is a wholesale market, has attracted other 
kinds of business in large numbers, and this certainly must have a very bene- 
ficial influence on surrounding real estate which otherwise would be of very 
little rental value. 

" Second — ' Is it not a fact that whatever helps the masses to 
reduce the cost of food, increases the ability to pay rent, and in this 
way is a benefit to real estate ?' 

" There can be but one answer to this question, that the reduction in 
the cost of food does increase the ability of our citizens not only to pay 
rent, but to buy other things which they might otherwise do without. This 
would, therefore, without doubt, benefit real estate. 

" Third — ' Is it not a fact that the lowering of the cost of liv- 
ing in the City of New York makes it a more attractive place in 
which to reside and that this has the tendency to increase the popu- 
lation which in turn is a benefit to real estate?' 

" Answering this question, I would say, that anything which will re- 
duce the cost of living in New York, will be of very great benefit to the 
entire city, and particularly to the real estate interests, as it must remove 
one of the objections to living in New York, namely, the high cost as com- 
pared with small cities. 

" Fourth — ' Is it not a fact that increased savings on the part 
of our population makes it possible to increase deposits in the Sav- 
ings Banks thus increasing the amount of money available for mort- 
gage purposes, thereby benefiting real estate?' 

" I will answer this also in the affirmative. Anything which will in- 
crease the deposits in our Savings Banks, increases the amount the banks 
have to loan on mortgage, and as the banks are ordinarily large lenders on 
real estate, the interest rate for money always advances when the banks, 
for any reason, are obliged to withdraw from the lending market, and real 
estate owners are thereby materially affected. 

" Fifth — ' Is it not a fact that increased savings makes it pos- 
sible for many individuals who are now tenants to purchase their 
own homes thereby promoting real estate development in the city?' 
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" It is a well known fact that the first method by which many people 
begin saving money is in the purchase of a home, and decreasing the cost 
of living will enable many more persons to do this, and accomplish it more 
quickly. 

" Sixth — ' On the basis of public policy, is it not a fact that the 
welfare of the entire community must be considered under any cir- 
cumstances rather than the interest of a few ?' 

" I do not see how there can be any difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion. If there are many persons opposed to the open markets, I think a 
visit, such as I have paid this morning, will convince the most skeptical 
that these markets have come to stay, and that they should be further de- 
veloped wherever space, can be found to do so. I will go so far as to say, 
that in many sections of the city where there is not available space such 
as you have used in the three above mentioned locations, that the city will 
be justified in purchasing low priced land and improve it with retail 
markets. 

" I believe you have inaugurated by the opening of these markets a 
great public benefit. The surprising thing to me is, that it has not been 
done before, and I do not wonder at the immediate success they have 
achieved. In my native city, Baltimore, Maryland, these open markets 
hSve always been the means by which the producers and dealers in fruit 
supplies have served the population of the city. I have always believed 
that something of this kind should be inaugurated here, but have feared that 
the difficulties of access and the shape of the city would make it impossible. 
You have, however, entirely removed that doubt, and I am delighted to 
know that the movement which you have started has been such an unquali- 
fied success, and that it promises a further development which must be of 
an inestimable value to the great population of our city. 

" Wishing you and your associates in this matter every success and 
encouragement, believe me, 

" Yours very truly, 

(Signed) "Walter Stabler." 



REAL ESTATE 

Real estate in the neighborhood of the markets has been decidedly 
benefited. 

The space under the bridge at Third Avenue and 129th Street was 
formerly a dark, deserted place, and real estate in that vicinity was abso- 
lutely dead. 

The open market which was established there made this neighborhood 
bright and full of the hum of business; and brought into notice property 
at this location. 
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The property in the vicinity of the other open markets has been sim- 
ilarly benefited. 

Furthermore, as stated in the letter quoted above, by saving in the 
purchase of food the people of the city are better able to pay their rent 
and buy shoes, clothing, etc. ; and thus there is no doubt that real estate 
is helped, for without the prompt payment of rent, the value of property 
quickly declines. 

Similar letters were also received from such authorities as Walter 
Lindner of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company, Joseph P. Day, the well 
known real estate expert, the Hon. Otto T. Bannard, the Hon. Seth Low, 
and many others. 

LEGALIZATION OF MARKET SITES 

On the 22d day of September the Board of Aldermen passed an ordi- 
nance designating as a market site the property at 129th Street and Third 
Avenue known as the East Harlem Market and also the property at 59th 
Street and First Avenue, known as the Queensboro Bridge Market. This 
ordinance became forthwith effective. 

About that time a taxpayer's action to close the Queensboro Bridge, 
the East Harlem Bridge, and the Fort Lee Ferry Market was instituted. 
The defendants named in this action were the Borough President of Man- 
hattan, the Commissioner of Bridges, and the Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Docks and Ferries. During the time this suit was pending the 
Board of Aldermen legalized these two market sites, and that suit was auto- 
matically discontinued except as concerning the Fort Lee Ferry Market. 

In an opinion received from the Corporation Counsel the right to 
maintain a market at Fort Lee Ferry was questioned on the ground that 
it was on a marginal street. For this reason, the Board of Aldermen did 
not pass any legislation concerning this particular market. 

On February 15, 1915, the Sinking Fund Commission set aside and 
assigned to the uses and purposes of the Department of Finance as sites 
for public markets to be established and maintained subject to the .jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Comptroller as are other public markets of the City 
of New York the following parcels of land: 

Parcel 1 — Williamsburg Bridge — Land under bridge and from 
Columbia to Ridge Streets. 

Parcel 2 — Manhattan Bridge — Land under bridge and from Divi- 
sion to Madison Street. 

Parcel 3 — Queensboro Bridge — Land under bridge from First 
Avenue to the playground and from S9th to 60th 
Street. 

Parcel A — Third Avenue Bridge — Land under bridge and extend- 
ing beyond the bridge south to curb line of 130th 
Street. 
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At the request of the Dock Commissioner, the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sion ordered that the Fort Lee Ferry Market, located on dock or marginal 
property, between West 129th and West 13Sth Streets, be discontinued for 
market purposes or for the sale of foodstuffs. Strenuous efforts were made 
to secure other sites on city-owned property in the neighborhood. No city- 
owned property in this vicinity, however, was found to be available. 

A proposition was submitted to the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment to close officially that portion of Broadway under the subway viaduct 
from 129th Street to 132d Street. The Board held several public hearings 
on this proposition. Owing to an opinion by the Chief Engineer of the 
Department and likewise an opinion from the Corporation Counsel as to 
the possible damages which might be assessed and collected by property 
owners as a result of partially closing these streets, this proposal was with- 
drawn. The standholders and dealers at Fort Lee Ferry Market have 
since formed an Association among themselves and as such have leased a 
triangular block in the neighborhood cf Fort Lee Ferry. On this site they 
are now conducting a market under the name of Fort Lee Ferry Public 
Market with the most approved facilities and which is similar in appearance 
to a municipal market. 



EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 

The open markets have been freely used by the public schools for the 
education of the children, particularly the young women, in the science of 
marketing, and in other phases of domestic science. The dealers at the 
markets have generously co-operated to this end. Practical demonstrations 
of the methods of cutting the various meats and explanations as to the rela- 
tive value of the several cuts have been repeatedly given to the young 
women of these classes. Whole lambs and sides of beef were used in these 
demonstrations. 

A dealer in honey, exhibited 4,000 bees in their active operations of 
making honey and in short talks explained to the pupils of the schools the 
habits of the bees, and the interesting process in the different stages of 
making honey. 

Committees from High Schools have compared prices at the markets 
with prices for similar quality of food in the nearby stores and have uni- 
formly reported a saving of from 10 per cent, to 40 per cent, upon various 
articles. So far as the farmers' produce is concerned, they have nc+iced its 
freshness and attractive prices. 
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The following letter from W. H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of 
Schools, will explain itself: 

" City of New York 

" Office of 

" The City Superintendent of Schools 

October 15, 1914. 
'■ Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

"President, Borough of Manhattan, 
" New York City. 

" My Dear Mr. Marks — I am having a number of public school cook- 
ing classes, with their teachers, visit and report upon the markets which you 
have established. 

" If I can be of any assistance to you in your great work, please call 
upon me. 

" Yours very truly, 

(Signed) " W. H. Maxwell. 

" City Superintendent of Schools." 

DEMOCRACY AND SIMPLICITY 

There is much more in the open market system than appears on the 
surface. The spirit of simplicity engendered by carrying the market basket 
to and from the market is contagious and spreads throughout the house, 
bringing about other economies in living. It is one of the key-notes of 
simple living. The rich, the middle class and the poor meet in these mar- 
kets on an even footing, and thus is provided the spirit of democracy, which 
is essential to the perpetuity of our institutions. As many as 100,000 peo- 
ple have bought in a single day in these markets. It must be remembered 
when the 100,000 persons visited the markets on a single day, the markets 
were only a new development. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SO-CALLED PUBLIC MARKETS 

The markets have been so prosperous and popular that dozens of so- 
called " Public Markets " have quite lately sprung up throughout Greater 
New York. They call themselves Public Markets, although, in fact, they 
are conducted entirely with private capital. They use the words " Public 
Market " on account of its recently acquired trade value. One of these is 
Fort Lee Ferry Public Market, to which reference has previously been 
made. 

THE LARGE QUESTION 

New York City has until now been without a market system. In re- 
cent years the market situation has been getting worse and worse. Markets 
have been abandoned and no move was made to establish others in their 
places or to build up an adequate market system. 
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Markets are not built; they grow. I earnestly contend that our Man- 
hattan Open Market Committee has supplied the nucleus of a real market 
development. In a few weeks, with the help of many friendly forces, we 
awakened public spirit and interest in personal marketing — the market 
basket came back into its own. 

The other Boroughs of Greater New York undoubtedly should open 
similar markets. Other large cities throughout the country have watched 
with interest the development of these open markets. 

The Borough of Manhattan, the only Borough without farmers, has the 
greatest need of these markets. 

NEW YORK CITY BACKWARD IN MARKET FACILITIES 

New York City, one of the largest cities in the world, has been the most 
backward city in market facilities. On the Island of Manhattan there were 
137 stalls in the Washington and Jefferson Markets as compared with 5,000 
stalls in the Municipal Markets of Baltimore, Md. This will give an idea 
as to the relative development of markets in that city as compared with 
New York. 

There is no doubt that terminal markets are needed to supplement the 
open markets. 

A DOLLAR SAVED IS A DOLLAR EARNED 

The saving of one dollar in a workingman's Saturday's buying at the 
open market is really equivalent to raising his wages at least one dollar per 
week. He is a taxpayer because he pays rent and his interests should not 
be overlooked by the city authorities. 

POINT OF VIEW 

Individuals who have not studied the market problem and who are not 
familiar with the problem of food distribution, and particularly those who 
have not visited the open markets, regard them as an experimental propo- 
sition. 

I have no fault to find with their point of view. They must admit, how- 
ever, that experiments are wise before the city plunges into a market scheme 
involving the outlay of many millions of dollars as has been contemplated. 

The only cost involved in our present open market system is that of 
observation and study to determine proper lines of policy for the future. 
The use of city property which is idle should be encouraged for this purpose. 

The open market plan has not been put into operation hastily. Care- 
ful consideration and study has been made for months by a Citizens' Com- 
mittee including many experts who have studied market conditions for 
years at home and abroad. 
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The results thus far accomplished have been anticipated by the mem- 
bers of the Committee who see great development ahead and who will not 
be discouraged by those individuals who are not in sympathy with the 
broadest field of experiment. 

The members of the Committee know that the open markets are 
founded on a true and economic basis. It is our hope that these markets 
and all they stand for will thrive and grow so that New York no longer 
need to be ashamed of being one of the few cities without open markets. 
If other cities have them, why not New York? Now that these markets 
have been legalized, they are a source of revenue to the City just as I 
contemplated when I established them. 



PLAN TO REDUCE PRICE OF BREAD 

. On or about February 15, 1915, an unwarranted increase in the price 
of bread had taken place in the City of New York and the following com- 
munication was sent to His Honor, Mayor Mitchel, as Chairman of the 
Sinking Fund Commission : 

"February 15, 1915. 
"Hon. John Purroy Mitchel, ♦ 

" Chairman, Sinking Fund Commission, 
" City Hall, Manhattan : 

" My Dear Mr. Mitchel — In view of the sudden rise of the selling 
price of bread, it seems to me that there is need of the same type of prompt 
action which was taken on September 1, 1914, when the war scare had 
raised prices of foodstuffs generally throughout the City. The four open 
public markets established in this Borough at that time not only gave an 
opportunity to the people to get food at considerably lower prices at these 
markets, but had a salutary effect upon food prices in other parts of the 
City. This effect was produced by the elimination of expense of distribu- 
tion and losses in credits, reduction in overhead charges, telephones, book- 
keeping, etc. 

" The smaller share of the selling price of bread is chargeable to the 
cost of flour. A large percentage of the selling price is due to distribution 
expenses. The sale of bread now going on in the Harlem Open Market at 
3c. for an 8-ounce loaf, 3J/2C. for an 11-ounce loaf, 4^c. for a 13-ounce 
loaf of Vienna bread, 6c. for a 19-ounce loaf of rye bread and 7c. for an 
18-ounce loaf of white bread, shows the possibilities when distributing 
expenses and other overhead charges are removed. An immediate good 
effect can be brought about by opening up for the free use of bakers and 
housewives, who might be willing to bake bread in order to meet the 
present emergency, a number of City-owned spaces and City buildings in 
this Borough, now unused or only partly used. The extra production of 
bread, which would thus be encouraged, would in itself help to cut the 
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price, and, furthermore, thousands of housewives who are competent to 
bake bread might seize this opportunity for small earnings during the pres- 
ent period of unemployment. 

" I, therefore, recommend that certain City properties be set aside for 
this purpose, and also suggest that the public schools may possibly be made 
available at certain specified hours for the sale of bread by bakers and 
housewives in portions of the playgrounds, or other places. 

" It would be well if the public schools could be used to help out, tem- 
porarily, in this emergency. They are centrally located and well distributed ; 
this plan would make it easy for the school children to carry home the 
loaves. 

" This is no charity, but an emergency business proposition of a type 
similar to the Penny Luncheons which have recently been established in 
the schools, and to the open markets which the people of this Borough 
have found so popular and useful. 

" I sincerely hope for prompt action on my request. 

" Assuring you of' my earnest desire to co-operate actively in helping 
to meet the present situation, I remain, 

" With kindest regards, 

" Yours cordially, 

" (Signed) Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan." 

To consider further the bread situation, the following communication 
was sent to the members of the Citizens' Committee on Open Markets of 
the Borough of Manhattan : 

"February 15, 1915. 

" Market Committee Meeting, re Bread Situation 

" To the Members of the Citizens' Committee on Open Markets, Borough 
of Manhattan: 

" There will be a meeting of the above Committee at this office Wednes- 
day, February 17, 1915, at 11 :00 A. M., to consider a plan for the reduction 
of the selling price on bread in the Borough of Manhattan. 

" I have invited the members of the Committee on Elementary Schools 
to attend this meeting. 

" It is hoped that some plan may be worked out whereby the advan- 
tages of the open markets may be duplicated in the bread situation. 

" Hoping that you will be present, I am, with all good wishes, 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" (Signed) Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan." 
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As a result of this meeting a Committee to investigate and report on 
the situation was formed, consisting of the following persons : 

Dr. D. B. Armstrong, Chairman, 
Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 
Miss Sadie American, 
Mr. S. Walter Kaufman, 
Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, 
Mrs. Charles D. Hirst. 

The Committee held a number of meetings and in response to invita- 
tions representatives of the Bakers' Union, International Organizers of 
Bakers and Confectioner Works, Buying Association of Master Bakers of 
Manhattan, United Master Bakers' Association of the State of New York, 
retired bakers, and others, participated. In this way valuable data and ex- 
pressions of opinion as to actual conditions existing in the bread industry 
were obtained. 

Upon motions duly seconded, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed: 

1. Resolved, That there is no justification for charging more 
than five cents at the present time for a 12-ounce loaf of white bread 
delivered at retail in New York City. 

2. Resolved, That this Committee ask the Borough President 
of Manhattan to appoint a Committee along the lines of the Paris 
regulations voluntarily regulating the price of bread. 

In accordance with these resolutions. Borough President Marks ap- 
pointed a sub-committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. D. B. Armstrong. 

As a result of the wide publicity given by this and various other Com- 
mittees throughout the City, the large baking concerns realized their un- 
warranted action and have reduced the prices of bread to their former 
level. 

To guard against a possible recurrence, permanent measures are being 
contemplated as indicated by the following communications: 

" March 19, 1915. 
"Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

"President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City : 
" My Dear Mr. Marks — At a meeting held two weeks ago, your sub- 
committee on the bread situation passed a resolution to the effect that an 
unofficial conamittee be appointed whose business it should be to attempt by 
educational means to regulate the price, weight and quality of bread. At 
a meeting of this Committee today the enclosed detailed outline of this 
proposal was approved and it was recommended that the Chairman submit 
the same to you for consideration and criticism. I am therefore enclosing 
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a copy of this outline and should be glad, if the subject seems at all worth 
while, to confer with you further regarding the working out of the plan. 

" The sub-committee will suspend meetings pending your decision of 
this matter. It is also awaiting the announcement of results of chemical 
calorific analyses of dififerent bread samples now being made at the Depart- 
ment of Health Laboratory at the request of the Committee. 

" Very respectfully yours, 

^ " (Signed) Dr. D. B. Armstrong, 

" Chairman, Committee on Bread Situation, Borough 
President's Office." 

Following is the recommendations of the Committee : 

MEASURES FOR BREAD CONTROL IN NEW YORK CITY 

1. Appointment of special committee either by the Borough President 
or by the Mayor at the request of the Borough President. 

2. This Committee to endeavor to regulate the price, weight and 
quality of bread, not by legislative enactment, but through educational pub- 
licity, unofficially. 

3. This Committee to be made up of representatives of the following 
groups : 

Bread manufacturers, 

Bakers' labor organizations, 

Economists, 

Consumers, 

Flour distributors. 

Dietitians, 

Bureau of Weights and Measures, 

Department of Health, 

Borough President's Offices, 

Mayor's Office. 

4. This Committee should consider the cost of bread in New York City, 
particularly from the standpoint of the cost of ingredients, fuel, etc. 

5. The Committee should also give consideration to the problems of 
labor cost, sanitary equipment, and possibly delivery. It should, on a basis 
of such factors, indicate standards along these lines and possibly draw up a 
scale of reasonable limits regarding the cost factors. 

6. Indicate a reasonable margin of profit on this great public necessity. 

7. Give consideration to the problem of quality and determine the rea- 
sonable limits for variation as to the original constituents of the bread 
formula, taking up perhaps the different types of bread separately and per- 
haps grading or scoring the dififerent kinds of bread produced on a basis of 
the use of ingredients such as flour, potatoes, corn, oil, water, etc. Because 
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of the educational value popularization should also be given to the results 
of investigation which would show the variations in food elements such as 
protein, fat, carbo-hydrate, ash, and caloric value. 

8. The widest possible popularization of these results, publication in 
all districts of the city in the various newspapers, publicity through the 
schools, private agencies, etc. 

9. Calorific analyses from time to time. 

10. On a basis of costs plus reasonable profit the Committee shoitld 
state and publish as widely as possible what the current price should be for 
a certain weight of bread of standard and approved quality. It is not pos- 
sible here as abroad to split up our cent, but we can break the pound into 
ounces and make the weight vary per unit of price with the fluctuations in 
cost of materials and production. With wide variations price changes 
might also at times be advisable. 

11. This Committee should meet monthly or more often if necessary 
to make its semi-official announcements. 



THE ADVANTAGES 

1. Wide and sudden fluctuations in price or weight will be avoided. 

2. Publicity will be given to prices and to profits and consequently in- 
ordinate profits would be avoided. 

Ji. Quality of bread would be improved and the movement for stand- 
ardization greatly enhanced. 

4. The necessity would be shown for flour standardization and event- 
ually for general rational rather than empirical standards in foods. 

5. Co-ordination and mutual understanding would be brought about 
between manufacturers and consumers. 

" March 20, 1915. 
" Dr. D. B. Armstrong^ 

" 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 

" My Dear Dr. Armstrong — This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of the 19th instant containing preliminary report of your Committee 
on the bread situation. . 

" Let me congratulate you and the members of your Bread Committee 
upon the splendid plan which you have outlined in such a thorough and 
thoughtful way. I believe that you can accomplish much for the people of 
this city by regulating weight and quality of bread and bringing publicity to 
bear upon the price. 

" Appreciating the value of your co-operation, believe me, 

" Cordially yours, 

" (Signed) Marcus M. Marks, 
" President, Borough of Manhattan." 




SELLING MARKET BAGS, WHICH ARE TAKING THE PLACE OF THE 
OLD-FASHIONED BASKET. 




A TYPICAL FRUIT STAND WITH TOKAY GRAPES AT FIVE CENTS A POUND. 
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SOLUTION OF THE PUSH-CART PROBLEM 

The push-cart problem in Manhattan, as well as in the other boroughs 
of the City, has been the cause of considerable concern. Excellent recom- 
mendations and reports have been submitted by the several committees who 
have investigated this subject. Beyond progress of this kind, no action was 
ever taken until this summer when the Committee on Markets, through its 
Secretary, undertook a complete study of the situation. As a result, a num- 
ber of conferences were held with representatives of the office of the Mayor, 
of the office of the Comptroller, of the office of the Borough President of 
Manhattan, of the Board of Aldermen, of the Departments of Health, 
Police and Street Cleaning, as well as with other representatives. 

The recently paved and improved market under the Manhattan Bridge 
. will be utilized. As a beginning, one hundred iron stands are being built. 
These stands are so constructed that they can easily be cleaned and flushed, 
both inside and outside. They have been approved by the Board of Health, 
and will be a model sanitary push-cart stand to serve as a substitute for push- 
carts; also a large space under the bridge has been set aside as a place in 
which the push-carts themselves may be located. 

Surrounding the market for several blocks there has been created a 
zone in which selling from push-carts will be prohibited. It is believed that 
the plan which our Committee has formulated will be the first concrete action 
toward solving the push-cart problem. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

According to the City Charter it is the duty of the Borough President 
to build and maintain markets, not, however, to conduct them. The Comp- 
troller has the financial supervision. The Board of Aldermen establishes 
the sites and the Inspectors of the Department of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Weights and Measures visit the markets regularly and see that 
proper standards have been observed. 

During the last session of the New York State Legislature a bill was 
introduced vesting all the powers to a Commission to be appointed by the 
Mayor. They certainly should be under some central control, either by the 
Mayor or by each Borough President. 

Many feel that the Borough Presidents, on account of their close touch 
with the needs of the people, would be likely to make a greater success of 
market development if they were given control. 

While no one is more enthusiastically working to improve the market 
conditions in the city, I am absolutely opposed to market bills such as those 
which have been before the Legislature for consideration during the past 
session. 

Before millions of dollars of the people's money is invested in ware- 
houses and other properties, it seems to me that the citizens have a perfect 
right to expect to be thoroughly informed as to what the plan is and that 
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they should be given plenty of time to consider the plan after it is known to 
them. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment took the position that it is 
opposed to mandatory legislation, but is quite willing to have a permissive 
bill go through which would leave time for full consideration before any 
expense was entered into and which plans should include specifications, 
showing the cost of the various proposed wholesale terminal markets, the 
area of ground to be occupied, how it is proposed to get the various trans- 
portation lines, both steamship and railroad, into and out of these markets, 
the amount of land required for switching the traffic, etc. 

If dock terminals and centers of distribution are to be built, after an 
exact knowledge of present conditions has been obtained, the following 
should be considered: 

1. A knowledge of the source of any food supply and distance 
from the City. 

2. The volume of such supply for each month of the year. 

3. The pier or terminal to which the supply is to be brought. 

4. The size of all piers receiving food supplies and the dis- 
tances apart, together with a detailed description of size, capacity 
and locations, facilities for handling, charges, etc. 

5. The total dockage capacity and total volume handled at all 
docks. 

6. A survey of freight rates within a radius of 100 miles of 
New York. 

7. What percentage of food is damaged upon arrival, who 
pays the loss, why and how it is damaged? 

8. Can railroads and shippers be compelled to use such docks? 

9. How does each Borough get its food supplies? and details 
applicable to each, as set forth in the above queries? 

10. What are the elements of cost added to the farmers' prices 
and paid by the consumers? 

11. A map of the entire City should be made which would 
show at a glance the locations and size of all piers, terminals, etc., 
and quantity of food supplies handled at each point. 

Although nearly every large city is sufifering from inadequate terminal 
facilities, very few have turned their attention to the possibilities of prop- 
erly constructed wholesale terminal markets for the handling of incoming 
perishable products. Comparatively few cities have even the advantage^ 
of freight yards for the handling of perishable food products where track 
selling may be conducted, thus obviating the necessity of several extra 
drayages and handlings. Study should be made of the most practical and 
approved methods of dealing with perishable food products at terminals. 

Each of the many methods used in getting foodstuffs to the con- 
sumer has its quota of overhead costs. The comparison of these costs and 
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the services which the various methods of distribution render to the con- 
sumer are important factors and should be given serious study and con- 
sideration. 

It may be proper for the City to spend fifty or one hundred miUion 
dollars in terminals and warehouses. It would be a radical departure for 
the City to take from private corporations the functions of the warehouse. 
Careful investigation might indicate the wisdom of such a step, but it should 
not be made in a hasty manner. 

The construction of terminal markets would require several years, and 
would involve condemnation proceedings and large outlay of money. 

There is some authority that about 10 per cent, of the cost price to 
the consumer is added by the wholesaler, and about 33 per cent, by the 
retail dealer. The terminal market must be aimed at the 10 per cent, 
charge of the wholesale man. It is problematical as to whether this 10 
per cent, charge of the wholesale man can be eliminated, and, if it is re- 
duced, will the consumer or the retailer get the benefit? The City should 
not undertake an investment of $100,000,000 without answering the ques- 
tion as to what return it will yield. 



SHOULD NOT AND MAY NOT THE RAILROAD COMPANIES 
BE PERSUADED OR REQUIRED TO IMPROVE EXIST- 
ING TERMINAL FACILITIES? 

Some believe that the city should build market terminals, whereas 
others think that private capital can be secured and that the railroads should 
be stimulated to improve their terminal freight facilities somewhat in the 
line of the remarkable development of passenger depots. If the City of 
New York with its own capital is to build great terminal markets there is 
little prospect of any early realization. 

In an article recently published by Mr. John J. Dillon, State Commis- 
sioner of Foods and Markets, interesting details were given of a plan which 
provided that the New York Central Railroad Company, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, and the Bush Terminal Company, with the co-operation 
of the State Department of Foods and Markets, should build terminals for 
markets. 

These would be the first of a dozen or fifteen terminals for receiving 
and distributing foodstufifs in Greater New York and through them the 
State Commissioner of Foods and Markets should put into operation the 
most comprehensive scheme for reducing the cost of living that has yet 
been proposed. 

Under the proposed plan the market terminals would be leased by 
co-operative companies organized and conducted under rules laid down 
by the Department of Foods and Markets. The law creating the depart- 
ment clothes it with ample powers for such supervision. 
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The company which would take over the lease of the New York 
Central Market Terminal purposes to build a $1,000,000 market terminal 
on the block bounded by 11th and 12th Avenues and 34th and 35th Streets 
in the Borough of Manhattan. Plans for two similar structures in Brook- 
lyn and Long Island are also being made. This terminal would accommo- 
date both producers and dealers. Under terms of its organization, its 
profits would be limited to 6 per cent, annually. It is proposed that similar 
companies be formed to operate the terminals in Long Island City and 
Brooklyn. 

The terminal projected by the New York Central Railroad would 
serve the district between 14th and 59th Streets. Train loads of perishable 
farm products could be run into the market and discharged from the cars 
directly into the distributing wagons. The proposed site is 800 feet long 
by 200 feet wide. This would permit four tracks for cars throughout the 
entire length of the market with two extra tracks for return of empty 
cars and would allow the unloading of 80 cars at one time. 

The market terminal will be provided with large cold and dry storage 
space so that goods received at a time of surplus could be preserved until 
the period of glut should be ended. 

The scheme further provides for assembling food products at pro- 
ducing centers ; for assembling, grading, standardizing and packing the 
produce at such centers; for supplying the local trade from the assembled 
products, and for shipping the surplus to metropolitan markets. 

In the proposed plans, the erection of market terminals in BuiTalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and other up-state cities are contemplated. 

The possibilities are stupendous. The work cannot be effected in a 
month or a year, and probably not to its fullest possibilities in a lifetime. 
But it seems reasonable to believe that, if the plans be adopted. New York 
City will have within five years the greatest and best produce mai»ket in 
the world. 

In view of the foregoing facts and suggestions, I recommend that the 
Committee on Markets of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment work 
in conjunction with the State Committee of Foods and Markets, to the 
end that terminal markets may be provided and the market problem solved 
without the investment of large sums of money by the City and without a 
large annual outlay for the maintenance of a Market Board. Such a solu- 
tion of this problem would, I believe, give to Greater New York the most 
efficient, comprehensive market system without appropriations by the City 
or by the State. 

(Signed) Marcus M. Marks, 

President, Borough of Manhattan, 
Chairman, Committee on Markets, 

Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
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APPENDIX CONTAINING STATISTICS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

ACTUAL FIGURES SHOW BIG SAVINGS THROUGH OPEN MARKETS 

The direct, immediate, and large reduction which these markets ef- 
fected in the prices of food products is shown by the following tabulations 
of comparative figures : 

FOOD PRODUCT PRICES REPORTED BY EXPERTS OF COMMITTEE 

ON MARKETS 

Comparative table showing average retail prices before the European 
war and after it started the early part of August, the figures being taken on 
July 18th and on August 18th, 1914. 

BEEF 

July 18th. Aug. 18th. 

Prime rib roast, per pound 20-24 cts. 22-26 cts. 

Kitchen roast 18 20 

Pot roast 22 20-25 

Rump corned beef 22 22-25 

Flate and naval corned beef 12 12-15 

Stewing pieces 14 16-20 

Soup pieces 14 16-20 

Porterhouse steaks 28 30 

Sirloin steaks 25 25-28 

Round steaks 25 26 

Flank steaks 16 18 

LAMB 

Hind quarter lamb, per pound 23 cts. 25 cts. 

Leg lamb 22 24 

Fore quarter lamb 18 20 

Lamb chops 28 28-30 

Stewing pieces 12-16 12-20 

Leg mutton 16 18 

VEAL 

Filet veal, per pound 28 cts. 30 cts. 

Rump veal 24 ' 24 

Shoulder veal 18 18 

Veal cutlets 30 32 

Veal chops 25 26 

PROVISIONS 

Fresh hams, per pound 18 cts. 20 cts. 

Smoked hams 20 22 

Bacon 25 25-28 

Loin pork 22 23 

Pork chops 22 23 

Smoked beef tongue 24 25 . 

BUTTER 

Best creamery butter 32 cts. 35 cts, 

EGGS 

State eggs, per dozen 32 cts. 35 cts. 
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Comparative table showing wholesale prices of the following items ob- 
tained by the packers for ribs, loins, chucks and rounds of No. 1 beef for the 
dates as indicated below : 



Ribs. 



Loins. Chucks. Round. 



July 13th, 1914 IS^A cts. 

July 20th, 1914 19J4 

July 27th, 1914 18J^ 

Aug. 3d, 1914 19 

Aug. 6th, 1914 19 

Aug. 13th, 1914 20 

Aug. 17th, 1914 20 



18J4 cts. 


13^ cts. 


UYz cts. 


WA 


13^ 


14!^ 


ISVz 


13 


1454 


19 


13 


14J4 


19 


131/2 


WA 


20 


14 


IS 


20 


131/^ 


UA 



Under date of September 18th, 1914, one of the largest transportation 
companies in the City of New York issued the following bulletin for the 
information of their employees : 

"NOTICE NO. 408 

" The City of New York, through the Hon. Marcus M. Marks, Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan, has introduced Public Markets at the 
following points : 

" 130th Street and Third Avenue, 

" 59th Street and First Avenue, 

" Fort Lee Ferry, 130th Street and Hudson River, 

" Manhattan Bridge, East Broadway and Market Street. 

" For the information of our employees we sent a representative to 
secure Public Market prices of various items on sale. This representative 
then visited stores in the vicinity of the market and secured their prices for 
the same items. A comparison is appended and copies thereof may be se- 
cured from your Foreman. 

" The food in the public market was excellent as was also that in the 
stores : 



Market Price. 

8 lbs. for 10 cts. 

2 cts. per lb 

3 bunches 5 cts . . 
8 for 5 cts 

10 for S cts 

10 cts. per doz. . . . 

6 cts. per lb 

5 cts. per lb 

5 cts. bunch 

3 and 5 cts. head. 

4 bunches S cts . . 

6 for 5 cts 

6 for 5 cts 

3 and 4 cts. each. 

10 and 15 cts. doz 

1 ct^ each 

2 cts. per doz . . . . 



Percentage 

Store Price. Saved. 

IS lbs. 2S cts 25% 

4 cts. per lb 50% 

2 bunches 5 cts 33^^% 

1 ct. each 60% 

1 ct. each 50% 

15 cts. per doz 33^^% 

8 cts. per lb 25% 

7 cts. per lb 29% 

7 cts. bunch 29% 

6 and 9 cts. head 50-44% 

2 bunches 5 cts 50% 

3 for 5 cts 50% 

3 for 5 cts :. 50% 

5 and 8 cts. each 40-50% 

18 and 22 cts. doz 44-31% 

3 for 5 cts 40% 

5 cts. per doz 60% 



Potatoes 

Onions 

Carrots 

Bananas 

Tomatoes 

Peaches 

Grapes (Green) . . . . 

Grapes (Black) 

Celery 

Cabbage 

Beets 

Green Peppers 

Red Peppers 

Cantaloupe 

Corn 

Cucumbers ( Large ) . 
Sickle Pears 
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Percentage 
Market Price. Store Price. Saved. 



Apples 6 lbs. for 10 cts 6 lbs. for 18 cts 44% 

Lemons 7 for 5 cts 3 for S cts 57% 

Cdtsup 9 cts. bottle 10 cts. bottle 10% 

Plums 4 cts. per doz 7 cts. per doz 43% 

Fresh Eggs 11 for 25 cts 9 for 25 cts 22% 

Sweet Potatoes 4 lbs. for 10 cts 5 lbs. for IS cts 17% 

Porterhouse Steak... 18 cts. per lb 26 and 28 cts. per lb... 31-36% 

Sirloin Steak 18 cts. per lb 26 and 28 cts. per lb . . . 31-36% 

Prime Ribs of Beef.. 16 cts. per lb 22 cts. per lb 27% 

Leg of Mutton 121^ cts. per lb 16^ cts. per lb 24% 

Porgies 5 cts. per lb 3 lbs. for 25 cts 40% 

Flounders S cts. per lb 3 lbs. for 25 cts 40% 

Whitefish 5 cts. per lb 3 lbs. for 25 cts ' 40% 

Weakfish 5 cts. per lb 3 lbs. for 25 cts 40% 

Chuck Steak 14 cts. per lb 16 cts. per lb 12J4% 

Pears 10 cts. doz 18 cts. doz 44% 

Lima Beans 5 cts. qt 7 cts qt 28% 



Average saving, 38 per cent. 



(Signed) G. A. Green, 

" Chief Engineer." 



Below is a letter written to me by the Home Economic Class of the 
School of Mothercraft which speaks for itself : 

" 330 West End Avenue, October 31, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, New York City: 

" Sir — The Home Economic Class of the School of Mothercraft has 
been making some comparative studies of cost of food as purchased at local 
retail stores and at the public market. A report of what has been found is 
sent to you herewith. 

" These visits to the markets were made on two successive days to 
avoid variations due to market changes. Care was taken that food of the 
same quality was compared for price. 

• Per 
Local Market Price. Ft. Lee Public Market. Cent. 

Apples, Greenings 2 qts. 20 cts 2 qts. 10. cts 50 

Tokay Grapes Basket 50 cts Basket 35 cts 30 

Beets Bunch 5 cts 2 bunches 5 cts 50 

Corn Doz. 25 cts Qoz. 20 cts 20 

Carrots 3 small S cts 3 large 5 cts 30 

Peppers 3 5 cts 6 5 cts 50 

Potatoes (White).... 1 qt. (2 lbs.) 8 cts. . . . 5 lbs. 10 cts 50 

Potatoes (Sweet).... 1 qt. (2 lbs.) 10 cts. . 1 qt. 8 cts 20 

Spinach 1 basket 10-15 cts 1 basket 8 cts 20 

Tomatoes 2 for 5 cts 3 for 5 cts 30 

Eggs Doz. 38 cts Doz. 33 cts 10 

Butter Lb. 39 cts Lb. 36 cts 10 



" The average saving on these items as tabulated is about thirty per 
cent. A bill of produce actually purchased, amounting to $4.50 showed a 
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saving of $1 — about twenty per cent., but this was because it included a 
large proportion of butter and eggs as compared with the vegetables and 
fruits. 

" Out of this saving, however, there had to be paid 15 cents for delivery 
and 10 cents for carfare because of the distance of the market. Both the 
Fort Lee Market and the Queensboro Bridge Market are a considerable 
distance from the middle west side. In this locality there are thousands of 
families of moderately good incomes, largely professional men and those in 
responsible commercial positions. They are the families who represent the 
backbone of the community, and the class who (after the dependent poor) 
have to count most closely the margin between income and the luxuries which 
their social position makes necessities. A public market nearer this com- 
munity would be a great boon to such families. It would encourage thrift 
and frugality in the daughters of a semi-leisure class to have such a market 
nearby. We should greatly appreciate it ourselves. 

" We trust this report may be of some little value to the Market Com- 
mittee in the establishing and extension of the public markets. The markets 
have our enthusiastic support, and the Committee that has made them pos- 
sible has our heartiest thanks and the assurance of any co-operation that we 
may be able to render. 

" Respectfully, 

" (Signed) Mary L. Read, 

" Director." 

OTHER LETTERS COMMENDING THE MARKETS 

"December 14, 1914. 
"Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" Municipal Building, New York City. 
" My Dear Mr. Marks — In my opinion the benefit of the markets to 
the community has been very great and has put certain sections ' back on 
the map.' 

" Sincerely, 

" (Signed) Joseph P. Day." 

" December 14, 1914. 
"Dear Mr. President — My impressions are in favor of the open 
markets. They exist in the large cities of Europe because they meet a real 
need and it seems to me that the same need exists in the City of New York. 
I think we must take it for granted that where the advantage to the multi- 
tude is direct, the indirect advantage to the community as a whole is very 
real. 

" I hope, therefore, that the open markets will be thoroughly tried out 
before they are abandoned. 

" Very truly yours, 

" (Signed) Seth Low." 
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" October 5, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 

" My Dear Mr. President — On my return from Europe, I observed 
that you were engaged in what I regard as a most important piece of work. 
Free Markets. I am glad you have taken hold of this subject. It is a 
great one ; it is a practical one ; and most directly efficacious for cheapening 
the cost of living. 

" That you will meet with some opposition is natural. No good cause 
ever failed in doing that, because you are bound to strike some vested 
interest. But where one is injured tens of thousands will be benefited. 
I write you these lines simply to let you know how highly your work is 
being appreciated and to give you my fullest encouragement. I regard this 
as the real thing. Put every bit of your magnificent energy in it. Don't 
let up for a moment. Keep the iron hot and keep on striking. 

" Cordial regards and best wishes, 

" Yours very truly, 

" (Signed) Oscar S. Straus." 

"December 11, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" Municipal Building, 
" New York City. 

" My Dear Mr. Marks — I wish to say that I am in favor of the public 
markets irrespective of their effect upon rents or land values. Certainly 
the people of New York are entitled to more consideration than the land- 
lords of New York ; certainly the people of New York are entitled to every 
possible effort to eliminate waste and reduce the cost of living. It is prob- 
able that economies in purchasing do increase the ability of tenants to pay 
rent, to make savings, and otherwise improve their condition. 

" It is to be expected that private dealers will protest against competi- 
tion; the same protest was made by the owners of horses when the steam- 
railroad was inaugurated and the automobile appeared on the field. I do 
not feel that protests of this kind should weigh in the balance against the 
substantial service which you and the markets have rendered. 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" (Signed) Dr. Frederic C. Howe, 

" Commissioner of Immigration," 

" Ellis Island, N. Y." 
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" Title Guarantee & Trust Company, Law Department, 
" 176 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

" zj T\yr i\/r n,r " December 11, 1914. 

Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 

" My Dear Mr. Marks — It seems to me that the following should be 
said about the Open Markets : 

" The people attracted to the markets ought to benefit tradesmen in 
the neighborhood dealing in articles other than those sold in the markets. 
They bring into the neighborhood persons who otherwise might not come 
there and who become acquainted by frequenting the markets with the shops 
on the streets by which the buyers approach the market. This must be a 
help to the neighborhood where those markets are situated. 

" The general influence of the reduction in cost of living must be bene- 
ficial not only to the neighborhoods where the markets are but also to the 
entire community. The interests of real estate owners are, of course, tied 
up with the prosperity of the community and must be benefited by that 
which benefits the people living in the city. 

" What is of general benefit to the people as a whole must be carried 
out, notwithstanding that a few may feel that their interests are affected 
detrimentally. Moreover, it usually works out that whatever is of general 
benefit is found not to be so detrimental to the interests of those w;ho fear 
the general benefit as they apprehend. 

" It seems to me that the open markets should be continued as a per- 
manent feature and that they will be of benefit to the city. 

" Yours very truly, 

" (Signed) Walter Lindner." 

THE FREE MARKETS WERE ABLE TO KEEP CHILDREN OUT OF 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. D. B. Armstrong, Department of 
Social Welfare, who forwarded the same to me : 

" Department of Public Charities, 
" Boroughs 'of Brooklyn and Queens. 

" Brooklyn, N. Y., October 1, 1914. 
" Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, 

" Department of Social Welfare, 

" 105 East 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
" Dear Dr. Armstrong^I know of your interest in the new system of 
public markets established by President Marks and I therefore call to your 
attention some facts regarding the service of one of the markets which was 
mentioned by one of my social investigators in the course of a report. 
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" In May, 1914, two children were committed by the Department of 
Public Charities to one of the child caring institutions in this city. In Sep- 
tember the father called and stated that he was now able to give the children 
a home again. According to our custom, an investigator called at his home 
to see if the conditions were proper for the discharge of these children and 
the father and the mother in describing their resources said that the Fort 
Lee Market had helped them very much to reduce their living expenses and 
that this was one of the reasons why they could afford to remove the chil- 
dren. The family lives on Manhattan Street and showed the investigator 
with a great deal of enthusiasm various purchases made at the Fort Lee 
Market. They displayed with special pride a large measure of potatoes, of 
large, uniform size, which had been purchased at 10 cents and also a good 
size basket of onions, which had been purchased for 4 cents. 

" I feel sure that the gratitude expressed by the men for the Fort Lee 
Ferry Market will both please and interest you. 

" Very truly yours, 

" (Signed) Ida M. Robins, 
" Director, Special Reinvestigation Bureau." 



COMMENTS 

The following are letters characteristic of numerous communications 
that I have received from the various civic organizations throughout the 
city: 

" September 19, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 
" Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 

" My Dear Mr. Marks — It is a wonderful work you are doing and I 
would like to send a message to every woman in the Borough of Manhattan 
to take a personal interest in their marketing. 

" Our mothers and grandmothers used the market baskets, why then, 
may not we in 1914 ? Believe me, I shall do all in my power to ' bring the 
market basket into its own again.' 

" It was a joy to go through the markets to see the cleanliness and order 
and the happy faces. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" (Signed) Florence Guernsey, 

" President, New York City Federation of Women's 

Clubs, 2 West 86th Street, N. Y. City." 
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" Central Federated Union 
" Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th Street, N. Y. C. 

" December 5, 1914. 
"Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 
" Dear Sir — By direction of this body I desire to submit to you its 
unanimous reindorsement of the public market proposition. 

" Our Committee has been instructed to act with you in furthering 
and extending this good work, which we believe to be in the interest of and 
for the benefit of the whole people. 

" Our Committee will use its best efforts in progressing the markets 
established and opening others whenever and wherever possible. 

" The Committee has been authorized to attend the healing before the 
Aldermanic Committee on Monday, December 7, 1914, at 2 P. M. 

" Wishing you continued success in this great public benefit, I remain, 

" Very truly yours, 
(Signed) " Ernest Bohm, 

'•' Corresponding Secretary." 

" The Woman's Forum 
" The Waldorf-Astoria 

" September 23, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 
" My Dear Mr. Marks — At the request of Miss Helen V. Boswell, I 
am writing this expression of opinion of the Free Markets from the stand- 
point of a housekeeper who has been keenly interested in the various 
schemes put forth to reduce the high cost of living. 

" I went to the Fort Lee Ferry Market when it first opened, I have 
watched with interest the market justify its existence by the constantly 
increasing crowds, notably about the farmers' wagons which have grown 
in number. 

" My personal experience shows me that the market prices are uni- 
formly cheaper in the market for a good quality of food and that it is well 
worth my while to go down there three times a week which I do. 

" Not to continue these markets will be to deliberately refuse to edu- 
cate the women to get the worth of their money and throw them back to 
the shops where they take what they can get and pay what they must. 

" Sincerely, 
(Signed) "(Mrs.) Florence L. Fletcher, 

" Chairman." 
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" The Central Federated Union of N. Y. 

" September 25, 1914. 
"Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

"President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 

" My Dear Mr. Marks — The Committee of this organization on Open 
Markets presented the following resolution which, being unanimously ap- 
proved, a copy will be forwarded to Mayor J. P. Mitchel and Comptroller 
W. A. Prendergast. 

SUPPORT THE PUBLIC MARKETS 

" Whereas, the four open markets established and opened on 
September 1st by the President of the Borough of Manhattan, have 
been a material factor in reducing the cost of living and indirectly 
increasing the wages of the workingmen ; and 

" Whereas, the said markets were opened in four spaces which 
have at no time brought any revenue to the city, and which were in 
a measure, an injury to the city in their previous disuse. 

" Now, Therefore, Be it Resolved, that we heartily endorse the 
efforts of the Borough President to maintain these open markets 
for the people, and we commend his policy in prf)perly paving and 
draining these spaces which require it in order to have the best pos- 
sible sanitary conditions prevail ; and 

" Resolved, that we approve the idea of having proper super- 
• vision of the markets ; and 

" Resolved, that we demand that sufficient appropriation be 
granted to provide for proper supervision of these markets in ac- 
cordance with the plans suggested by the Borough President of 
Manhattan; and 

" Resolved, that the said markets be continued free without the 
payment of any fee or rent until such time as improvements have 
been made which warrants the exaction of a small fee from each 
seller in the market, which said fee would result in increasing the 
revenues of the city from sources from which revenues in the past 
have not been obtained. 

" J. P. Holland 

(Signed) " H. Rosenthal 

"Ernest Bohm. 

" Committee." 
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Letters such as the one quoted below have been received from char- 
itable institutions throughout the city : 

" Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes 
" Lexington Avenue, 67th to 68th Sts. 

" December 2, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 

" Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 
" Dear Sir — This institution has been availing itself of the City's mar- 
ket under the Queensboro Bridge since it was opened last September and 
T am pleased to inform you that we find we have thus far effected a con- 
siderable saving. It has enabled us to provide a greater variety of vege- 
tables and fruits for our inmates at an actual decrease in cost. 

" Very truly yours, 

(Signed) " Leo H. Hirsch, 

" Chairman, House Committee." 

Organizations in the city devoted to domestic science have also been 
interested in the open markets. Below is a communication from such an 
organization : 

" Associated Clubs of Domestic Science 

" 1436 Pacific Street, 

" Brooklyn, N. Y. 

" December 5, 1914. 
" Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

" President, Borough of Manhattan, 

"Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 
" Dear Sir — I feel that it would be nothing less than a calamity should 
the markets be closed now. 

" There is no question in my mind that they are meeting a great need. 
1 have visited them (all three) a number of times and made purchases all 
of which have been satisfactory. 

" On each of my visits the markets have been well filled with pur- 
chasers, both poor and well-to-do, showing that all classes appreciate them 
and take advantage of them. 

" Very truly yours, 
(Signed) " Mrs. Lily Haxworth Wallace." 
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II. 

REPORT BY PRESIDENT OF BOROUGH OF RICHMOND 

City of New York, 

President of the Borough of Richmond, 

Borough Hall, New Brighton, N. Y. 

Charles J. McCormack, President of the Borough. 

Honorable Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
City Hall, New York City. 

Gentlemen — The Farmers' Free Public Market for Richmond Bor- 
ough was opened in Tompkinsville Square, Tompkinsville, on Saturday 
morning, September 19, 1914. It opened at 7 a. m., and continued until the 
farmers had sold out. It continued every Saturday until December 5, 1914, 
when the weather became too cold for an outdoor market. The average 
attendance was 1,200 to 1,500 buyers. 

Peddlers and hucksters were not permitted to have selling space in it, 
only Staten Island farmers, whose produce was grown in Richmond Bor- 
ough were given that privilege. 

Vegetables of all kinds, fruits and honey, were sold at prices slightly 
lower than those of retail storekeepers. 

At the request of citizens, a Special Market was held on Wednesday, 
November 25, 1914, in order to give them an opportunity to purchase their 
supplies for the Thanksgiving holiday, Thursday, November 26, 1914. 

No complaints were received from storekeepers protesting against the 
establishment of the Farmers' Free Public Market in Tompkinsville Square, 
Tompkinsville. 

That its prices for farm truck, vegetables, fruits, honey, etc., were 
reasonable and satisfactory ; that it met with popular approval, and was suc- 
cessful, was evidenced by the hearty support given to it by our citizens. 

Yours respectfully, 

(Sgd.) C. J. McCo'rmack, 
President, Borough of Richmond. 
May 5, 1915. 
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III. 

REPORTS BY MEMBERS OF CITIZENS' COMMITTEE ON 

OPEN MARKETS 

To the Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

President, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, Chairman, 
Committee on Markets, Board of Estimate and Apportionment : 

REPORT ON THE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MARKETS OF PARIS 
. BY OGDEN L. MILLS, SENATOR, NEW YORK STATE 

August 1, 1914. 
Sir — It affords me great pleasure to send you the report on the Paris 
markets, containing a summary of the investigation made by me during 
my recent trip abroad. You will, of course, appreciate that my time was 
limited and the investigation was necessarily incomplete. The facts, how- 
ever, which I submit, are, I think, correct and may be of some use to you : 

I. 
WHOLESALE MARKETS 

There are three wholesale markets in Paris, to wit : 

(1) Abattoir de la Villette. 

(2) Abattoir de Vaugirard. 

(3) Halles Centrales. 

The first two of these are connected with the slaughter houses of the 
same name, and deal exclusively in meat. 

La Villette 

Eighty per cent, of the meat sold here comes from the slaughter houses 
but the markets are connected with the Belt line and twenty per cent, is 
received from outside sources, to wit: Eight and two-tenths per cent, from 
the suburban district, ten and four-tenths per cent, from the provinces 
and the balance from Paris proper. 

The market is in a very prosperous condition. In 1912, 10,739,000 
kilogrammes were sold, of which 14 per cent, were sold at auction and 86 
per cent, by agreement. This was an increase of 500,000 kilogrammes over 
the best preceding year. Twenty-two commission merchants and eight 
salesmen do all the business. 

The rent they pay is based, not on the space occupied, but on the 
amount of goods sold ; that is to say, two francs and ten centimes or forty- 
two cents per 100 kilogrammes. There is an additional weighing charge 
of two cents per 100 kilogrammes. 

The market yielded to the City in 1913, 278,470 francs and 5 centimes, 
of which 232,508 francs and 85 centimes was derived from the rent and 
45,961 francs and 20 centimes from the weighing charges. 

The most rigid system of inspection prevails. 39,345 kilogrammes of 
meat was seized as defective in the year in question. 
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Vaugirard 

This market, as above stated, is also connected with a slaughter house, 
from which it derives most of its meat. Sixty-one to eighty-four per cent, 
of the cattle comes from the provinces. Fifteen to thirty-five per cent, 
from the Central Cattle Market and from six-tenths of one per cent, to 
two and seven-tenths per cent, from the neighborhood. 

Twenty-two commission merchants and three salesmen sold there in 
1912, 3,140,862 kilogrammes, of which the commission merchants sold ap- 
proximately seventy-eight per cent. 

The charges are the same as at La Villette and the revenue produced 
was 78,253 francs. 

It may be of interest to note that there is a slaughter house in Paris 
for horses, with a market attached. 14,000 kilogrammes of horse-meat 
were sold. 

Halles Centrales 

This is the great central wholesale market of Paris. It was begun 
under Napoleon the First, completed under the third Napoleon, and has 
since his day steadily grown in size and importance. It covers twenty-two 
acres of ground, has ten large pavilions, and is located very near to the 
center of the city. It has, unfortunately, no railroad connection of any 
kind and is supplied entirely by wagons and trucks. 

While most of the business is done in the pavilions, they do not fur- 
nish, at present, sufficient space, and accordingly the neighboring streets 
are reserved for market purposes and all traffic is forbidden there during 
market hours. 

The spaces in the pavilions are held by regular lessees, the rent 
being based, not on the amount of space occupied, but by the amount of 
goods sold. The rate varies from two cents per one hundred kilogrammes 
for meat to two francs for game, four francs 95 centimes for live fish and 
five francs for rare fruits. (These last, however, do not pay any weighing 
charge). Charge for weighing is two cents per one hundred kilogrammes. 
All the spaces are occupied and there is a long waiting list. In fact, it 
takes a number of years for an applicant to obtain a post in any of the 
pavilions. 

There are 6,842 metres of storage space in the refrigerator, which 
space is rented to the lessees to market at the rate of two centimes or two- 
fifths of a cent a metre per day. 

The entire business in the pavilions is carried on by commission mer- 
chants, licensed by the city, and subject to most severe restrictions, as will 
hereafter appear. 

They receive the goods directly from the producer and sell on his ac- 
count, plus a certain commission which is a matter of private agreement. The 
goods are sold either at auction or by private sale, according to the wish 
of the producer. ! - ' .? l 
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The following is a list of the articles sold at auction, together with the 
percentage of the goods sold in that manner as compared with the total 
amounts of sales : 

Meat 19% 

Game 20% 

Fruit and vegetables 16 and 5/10% 

Butter 92% 

Eggs 17 and 7/10% 

Fresh cheese 89% 

Other cheeses 3 and 8/10% 

No man receives a license to do business in the Halles as a commis- 
sion merchant unless he is a French citizen, and unless he is able to satisfy 
the Prefect that he is a man of respectable antecedents, character and re- 
sponsibility. 

Each commission merchant is required to make a deposit, the amount 
of which is fixed according to business done during the year, and this sum, 
in the first instance, is never less than five thousand francs. He holds his 
space during good behavior and his lease can be revoked at any time on 
proof of misconduct or violation of the rules. 

The spaces or posts are assigned according to the importance of the 
goods sold. No commission merchant can sublet his space nor can he sell 
any merchandise other than that which is sent to him directly, except in 
the case where goods arrive without any consignee being named, in which 
event these goods are sold by one of the commission merchants as desig- 
nated by the Chief of Police. 

Several commission merchants can form a partnership but only in con- 
nection with a single space or post and in no event is a merchant allowed 
to have an interest in any post or space save the one he himself occupies. 

The commission merchants are directly responsible to the producers 
and are bound to send them the proceeds of sales the day of the sale, or 
the next day at the latest. Any credit which may be extended to a pur- 
chaser is entirely at the risk of the commission merchant. 

The amounts forwarded to the producer is the price received for the 
goods less the cost of transportation, custom's duties, rent and weighing 
charges, telegrams, storage charges, plus the amount agreed on. The record 
of every sale must be made in duplicate on a form provided for by the 
rules, and a copy forwarded to the producer or consignor. 

Every sale, whether by auction or by agreement, must be announced 
in a loud voice. 

The only goods that can be put in cold storage are those which have 
not been sold or which have arrived too late for the market. Before they 
are received in storage, a declaration must be made stating the reason 
therefor. 

A record of the day's sales must be given to the authorities in the 
Halles. 
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The price at which the goods are sold is posted at the close of the day's 
business. 

All goods must be classified and the mixture of different grades is 
strictly forbidden. 

The goods that have been in cold storage must be sold as such and 
apart from fresh goods. 

Any goods purchased at the Halles cannot be resold there. 

As already stated, the market is not confined to the ten central pa- 
vilions, but extends to the neighboring streets. These streets are reserved 
exclusively for the producers M^ho sell their produce themselves, who are, 
for the most part market gardeners from the suburban district and for 
those who, if not producers, have actually purchased the goods they offer. 

The space occupied is 1,015,936 square metres. This, coupled with the 
fact that in 1912 they sold 236,275,800 kilogrammes, conveys some idea of 
the extent of business done by these people, a very large proportion of 
whom are themselves producers, and suggests some of the benefits which 
would accrue to the Long Island and New Jersey farmers, as well as to 
New York City consumers were such a medium furnished the former in 
New York City to sell their goods directly. 

Fruit and vegetables are sold, for the most part, in these street markets, 
and it is interesting to note that while the whole market is unquestionably 
in a very flourishing condition and shows a steady increase in the amount of 
goods sold, the most marked gain has been in the sale of these articles of 
which 11,506,205 kilogrammes were sold in 1893, and 59,257,319 kilo- 
grammes in 1912. 

The spaces or posts in the streets are rented either by the month or 
by the day. Those who rent by the month pay six cents for two metres, 
fifteen cents a day for three metres for some classes of goods and a slightly 
higher rate for others. Those who lease by the day pay eight cents for two 
metres where there is a shelter and six cents where there is no shelter. 

A most rigid system of inspection prevails throughout the entire market 
as is exemplified by the fact that in 1912, 872,222 kilogrammes of food and 
820,068 eggs were seized as defective. 

The market is remarkably clean and is apparently admirably run, 
though the number of officials must necessarily entail a considerable cost. 

The gross receipts in 1912 were 3,915,243 francs and 40 centimes, or 
783,048 dollars and 68 cents. 

I did not obtain the actual cost of maintenance and running expenses, 
but, if we allow $283,000 for these items there would still be available the 
return of 5 per cent, on an investment of $10,000,000, which figure is given on 
page 91 of the " Report of the Mayor's Market Commission of New York 
City " as the cost of the Halles Centrales, or, if we assume the cost of 
maintenance and running expenses at approximately 50 per cent, of the 
gross receipts there would still be available a return of a little less than 4 
per cent, on a capital investment of $10,000,000. 
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II. 

RETAIL MARKETS 

There are three classes of retail markets exclusive of the three or four 
so-called private markets which are gradually being discontinued as their 
concessions expire: 

(1) The retail market operated in connection with the Halles 
Centrales. 

(2) The covered or sheltered district markets. 

(3) The open air district markets held in the streets and 
squares. 

Markets operated in connection with the Halles Centrales. Spaces or 
posts for the retail trade are reserved in some of the pavilions. There are 
902, of these 48 are vacant in striking contrast with the demand for spaces 
in the wholesale markets. 

Butchers are apparently the only flourishing retailers. 

The spaces rent anywhere from $1.95 to $7.24, and the revenue derived 
from the rent plus refrigerating charges in 1912 was 394,369 francs and 25 
centimes, or $78,873.85. 

Lessees pay in addition a small charge for cleaning and a moderate fee 
to the employees. 

The Halles Centrales retail markets are, I was informed, rapidly de- 
clining in popularity. 

This is likewise true of the second class, or so-called covered retail 
markets which are established in various districts of the city to the number 
of twenty. In fact, the official report published in 1913, states that only 
four out of the twenty are maintaining a satisfactory level of business. 
There is no waiting list of applicants and there are vacant spaces in all but 
one of therii. 

The charge for space in the covered markets ranges from 50 cents 
per week to $2.50, which includes a payment for cleaning and a fee to the 
employes. 

The so-called open air retail markets to the number of thirty which are 
held in the streets and squares of various districts are, on the other hand, 
highly successful and very popular. Out of 6,361 available spaces, but 317 
are vacant, of which 254 are in one market and the balance in three. In 
the other twenty-six open air district markets the spaces are fully occupied ; 
there are long waiting lists of applicants and it takes anywhere up to twenty 
years to obtain a space, the average length of time being about nine years. 

The charge for spaces in the open air markets is 8 cents a day with 
an additional charge of two cents per week for cleaning. 

The revenue derived from the covered markets in 1912 was 623,172 
francs, or $124,634, and from the open air markets $89,647. 

It appears that the charges for space in the covered or enclosed markets 
is somewhat higher than the charge for space in the open air markets. This 
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undoubtedly has something to do with the preference shown for the latter, 
but I was informed that it was by no means a controlling factor. The 
public has apparently shown a marked preference for the open air markets 
and the sheltered ones are apparently rapidly going out of favor. This fact 
is well worth noting in view of the suggestion which has been made of es- 
tablishing covered district retail markets under the bridges of New York 
City. 



III. 

Any conclusion based on an investigation which was of necessity hasty 
and incomplete, would be dangerous, but considering exclusively the ex- 
perience of the City of Paris, it seems highly probable that a central whole- 
sale market rapidly accessible to transportation both by water and rail 
might be operated by the City of New York at a profit, and, if properly and 
strictly regulated, be a benefit to both producer and consumer. 

In so far as district retail markets are concerned, still basing my con- 
clusion on the experience of the City of Paris, it would seem unwise for 
New York City to invest any money in the construction of covered markets, 
but it would seem highly advisable to set aside certain streets in the various 
districts in which open air markets could be held. This is an experiment 
which involves no great expenditure of money and the success or failure of 
which can be readily ascertained. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) Odgen L. Mills. 

To the Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

• President, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, Chairman, 
Committee on Markets, Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

REPORT ON GENERAL CONDITIONS CONCERNING PRODUCE 

BY J. W. SULLIVAN 

August 15, 1914. 

Sir — The cost of foodstuffs to the consumers of Greater New York is 
diversely estimated in the reports of various official investigators at from 
six hundred to nine hundred million dollars annually. 

The additions to the total amount paid producers from the soil for 
these foodstuffs may be 100 per cent. By far the largest percentage of 
cost in distribution takes place in the retailing. In the course of the many 
investigations, city, state and federal, there has been no suggestion of a 
promise of appreciable reduction of the cost of service of the transporta- 
tion companies. The New York State Investigating Commission Report 
estimated the additional cost from the transportation terminal to the hands 
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of the retailer to be about 10 per cent. Hence every project relating to 
wholesale marketing and handling must necessarily have as its purpose the 
reduction of this 10 per cent. Up to the present time, not one of the. many 
projects intended to effect economies in the wholesale distribution of food- 
stuffs at New York has commended itself either to the public, to the whole- 
salers, or to the defenders of the public interests, sufficiently to bring about 
thereto any necessary practical steps in legislation. The defenders of the 
present system of wholesaling publicly state that they will welcome any 
method which may prove itself as of public benefit, but they, together with 
many others who have studied this phase of the marketing problem, are 
opposed to the appropriation of millions of dollars for experimental whole- 
sale markets. 

Retailing foodstuffs economically is largely a question of municipal 
management. Large cities require a radically different management from 
small cities. Arrivals by trainload and boat load for distribution over a 
great area of a large city brings a wholly different problem from arriv- 
als by the farm wagon load. Private agencies developed in the course of 
decades, provide in New York City for the distribution of certain highly 
important classifications of food. At least sixty meat depots, to most of 
which refrigerator car loads of meat are carried direct, have been estab- 
lished by the great packing houses of Chicago and this city. They are dis- 
tributed so as to bring about a convenient supply to the retail butchers in 
every quarter of the metropolis. The whole butter, cheese and eggs trade 
is established in one quarter of the city, forming in effect a unit market 
for these staple provisions, and it is not to be even suggested that any 
economy to the public could be brought about through an endeavor to con- 
centrate this trade in wholesale markets. Similarly, with respect to other 
classifications of food, the differences in the main features of both whole- 
saling and retailing between large and small cities might be indicated. 

The four great cities of our civilization — New York, Paris, London, 
and Berlin— have, each in its own way, illustrated what may or may not be 
done in managing retail marketing for the public benefit. Until within the 
last year, New York has shown to the world the results of gross civic neg- 
lect of duty in this respect. What was once a retail marketing system 
adapted to the needs of the public has gone to ruin. A study of marketing 
in the other three cities brought out as • outstanding facts that Berlin, in 
establishing a system of covered markets and suppressing open markets and 
street vending, threw the retailing trade mainly into the hands of the pri- 
vate shopkeepers. In London, unrestricted selling in unauthorized street 
markets to the number of one hundred and ten, and almost unrestricted 
street peddling by pushcart men, brings astonishingly low prices to the 
masses for their provisions. In Paris nine thousand pushcart vendors, 
thirty open air markets, twenty-five covered markets, and numerous large 
private markets having the right of sidewalk display, afford all classes of 
buyers a diversity in choice of their food purveyors. 
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The different experience of these cities when patiently studied brings 
out these as major points: By one method of management a great com- 
munity may establish the conditions of competition among middlemen deal- 
ing in food supplies, while by another method of management it may es- 
tablish conditions of combination on part of retailers, resulting in high 
prices. But, further, the conditions of combination also deprive, through 
high prices, the masses of the opportunity of buying cheaply or at all of a 
bountiful supply of food in the hands of the producers. Open markets and 
an elastic pushcart service are capable of disposing speedily of a glut of any 
commodity. Large number of people are by these means fed well who, in 
the case of high prices and a curtailed supply, would be underfed. Through 
the general competition established by a free open market and pushcart 
system, prices are brought to the lowest point which will pay the producers 
to reproduce. 

The prices of all retailers are regulated by the prices at which the 
cheapest vendors sell. 

These are the main facts and principles relating to city management 
in the marketing of foodstuffs. . 

The open market experiments carried out during the last half year 
under your direction are regarded by yourself and by observers acquainted 
with the problem as nothing more than the first steps in the development 
of public markets in New York. If the almost unanimous voice of the pub- 
lic press is to be believed, and if the manifestations of hostility on the part 
of retail storekeepers signify anything, the prices for provisions in the open 
markets, quality considered, have been far below those hitherto established 
through the conditions of combination in which the retailers of the city 
carried on their business. 

The arguments of those who contest this finding may be neglected. 
A glance was afforded at the possibilities for low prices and increased sup- 
plies if those citizens of New York who ought to be interested will but 
perform their duty of advocating the adoption of methods which in other 
great cities have proved effective. 

The steps taken thus far by your administration, considered with their 
results up to the present time, indicate that unless there shall be a stronger 
practical support given you and your committee in the matter there will be 
a very slow development of the desired management of the modern munic- 
ipal marketing system. The buying public, judged by the one hundred and 
fifty thousand purchasers at the open markets weekly for several months, 
is closely interested in availing itself of opportunities opened up for it with- 
out much effort on behalf of itself. Exhibition of the necessary public 
spirit to carry the whole movement to success has been wanting. The press, 
in intelligent effort in the ascertaining of the relevant facts in the matter 
and in the pro^ering of sound advice to the community, has been much 
^n advance of the people. Comparatively few citizens have come to the 
front to perform disinterested service for the general welfare in this re- 
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spect. The opposition, on the other hand, has been active and ceaseless. It 
has been cynical. Some private dealers and certain politicians have shown 
that they regarded the character of the public in general as unworthy of 
respect. It has proceeded deliberately to the destruction of the marketing 
movement, evidently confident that a fickle population will soon forget the 
insult offered it, and be absorbed in one or other of the stock political ques- 
tions which the years leave unsettled and which, if settled, would not affect 
the masses to the extent of cents where the economic marketing of food- 
stuffs would effect them to the extent of dollars. 

Very truly yours, 

(Sgd.) J. W. Sullivan. 

To the Hon. Marcus M. Marks^ 

President, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Markets, Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

REPORT ON LONDON MARKETS BY WILLIAM BONDY 

August 20, 1914. 

Sir — The City of London owns and maintains the London Central 
Markets, Smithfield, for the sale of meat, poultry and provisions at whole- 
sale, the Billingsgate Market for the wholesale and retail sale of fish, the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market for the sale and slaughter of cattle of the United 
Kingdom, the Foreign Cattle Market at Deptford for the sale and slaughter 
of foreign cattle and the Leadenhall Market for the wholesale and retail sale 
of meat, poultry, game, fruits and provisions. 

Besides the foregoing markets there is a market at Covent Garden for 
the wholesale and retail sale of vegetables, fruits and flowers, which, how- 
ever, is privately owned and maintained. 

All corporation markets have been reconstructed during the last fifty 
years at a cost of about twenty million dollars. 

LONDON CENTRAL MARKETS, SMITHFIELD 

These markets are by far the largest markets of their kind in the world. 
They cover an area of nearly eight acres. In 1913 the markets disposed 
of 433,573 tons of supplies, of which 432,111 were meat, 85 per cent, of 
which was imported. These markets cost altogether about $1,940,000. As 
above stated, they are maintained for the sale of meat, poultry and provi- 
sions at wholesale. A small and comparatively unimportant section thereof 
is devoted to the retail sale of vegetables, fruit and fish. 

All shops in these markets are let weekly. The rentals charged average 
two pence per square foot per week for the ground floor spaces, including 
the use of fixtures and the supply of water. A toll of one-quarter pence is 
charged for every twenty-one pounds of all commodities brought into the 
market* The goods are weighed in bulk on delivery at the markets and no 
distinction is made in respect of meat, poultry, provisions, butter or eggs. 
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The toll charged is calculated to amount to 1/440 of the value of the sup- 
plies. 

The tolls paid at the market for the year 1913 amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 48,137 pounds, 8 shillings, 7 pence. 

The total rents collected at the markets for the year 1913 amounted to 
87,323 pounds, 10 shillings, 3 pence, an increase of 1,463 pounds, 7 shillings, 
5 pence on the year 1912. All space was let. 

The grand total revenue for the year, including petty receipts, amounted 
to 148,220 pounds, 4 shillings, 10 pence. 

During the last twenty-five years there has been a marked annual in- 
crease in the quantity of imported meat received and a corresponding de- 
crease in home-killed meat, largely due to the development of cold storage 
processes. Thus, in 1913, out of a total supply of meat and provisions of 
432,111 tons, only 15.02 per cent, came from the United Kingdom. On the 
other hand, importations from foreign countries are continually increasing. 

North American English-killed supplies have now entirely ceased, and 
North American frozen supplies are also decreasing. The enormous growth 
of the population in the United States accounts for the diminishing sup- 
plies there available for English markets and now the United States have 
become competitors for the surplus production of the English colonies and 
South America. 

Supplies of South American English-killed cattle also have entirely 
disappeared, while chilled and frozen supplies from South America are 
continually increasing. No less than 66 per cent, of beef dealt in at the 
markets in 1913 came from South America. 

The increasing ability to procure meat direct from the actual producers, 
cold storage, docks and ships, the decentralization on the part of the whole- 
salers due partly to the lack of adequate sales space at the market and the 
standardization of all classes of imported meats, facilitating sales by sample, 
brand or mark, tend to the comparative decline of the tonnage passing 
through Smithfield. In 4893 over 65 per cent, of all meat imported in the 
United Kingdom passed through the market. In 1913 the proportion de- 
clined to 39 per cent. 

The tenants of these markets are large packers, carcass butchers and 
a few commission salesmen, who receive the goods and sell them on com- 
mission for the benefit of the seller. The packers are the principal importers 
of meat dealt in at the market. The carcass butchers buy and slaughter 
the cattle elsewhere and bring the meat to their stalls in the market for sale. 
Some other tenants buy from all these parties and cut up the meat for the 
special purposes of retail trade, thus enabling a butcher to acquire the parts 
best suited for his business. 

All supplies delivered at these markets are subjected to very strict in- 
spection by a staff of inspectors. Diseased meat is condemned and con- 
fiscated, and reduced by steani pressure and roller to a powder and then 
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disposed of as fertilizer and the owner of all condemned meat is prosecuted 
if upon inquiry it is found that there must have been guilty knowledge of the 
presence of disease. 

The markets gave employment directly and indirectly to nearly ten 
thousand men. 

BILLINGSGATE MARKET 

Billingsgate is the most ancient market in the City of London, dating 
from time immemorial. The present building was erected in 1873 and 
covers an area of 39,000 square feet on the ground level. The total sum 
expended in connection with the rebuilding was 278,500 pounds. The de- 
sign of the building is Italian in character, and the materials used in its 
construction are Portland stone, with gray granite plinths and wall linings, 
the intervals between the archwolts and windows being faced with yellow 
brick. 

The basement has a groined vaulted and domed roof supported on piers, 
affording a total height of twenty-four feet, and save for that portion de- 
voted to engines and boilers, is practically entirely used for storage purposes, 
being roughly divided into sheds, about 24 by 12 feet, which are let to ten- 
ants of stands in the market at a weekly rental of ten shillings. 

Billingsgate is a free and open market for the wholesale and retail 
sale of all sorts of fish in any quantity. The market is opened from 5.00 
a. m. to 3.00 p. m., but the great bulk of the business is finished by 9.00 a. m. 
While nearly all the stalls are let to regular tenants on weekly holdings, the 
corporation has the right at the conclusion of the day's business of any 
tenant, to re-let the stall for the remainder of the day to any casual applicant 
who desires its use for the purpose of selling fish. 

The maximum rent which can be charged for space in the market is 
fixed by Act of Parliament at nine pence per square foot per week. The 
rent actually charged varies from six to eight pence per square foot accord- 
ing to position. The rent includes gas and water. 

There are fourteen shops on the east and west sides of the market 
which are let at rents of from three hundred to four hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum. 

The supplies to Billingsgate arrive both by land and water, the propor- 
tion being two-thirds by land to one-third by water. 

Water borne fish is caught mainly in the North Sea and is collected 
from the various fishing'fleets by steam vessels known as carriers which de- 
liver at the quay or wharf at the market. The fish is packed in loose ice in 
boxes which are technically known as " Trunks," containing on an average 
about ninety pounds of fish. These boxes are taken from the vessels by 
porters licensed by the corporation, and placed upon the forms or stands 
rented by the fish carrying companies. At the present time the whole of the 
water borne fish is disposed of by auction by four fish carrying companies. 
As many as 12,000 trunks, representing about four hundred and eighty tons 
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of fish, have been brought into the market and sold in this manner between 
6.00 and 9.30 o'clock in the morning. 

The land borne fish is that which is caught all around the coast of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The fish is collected at the various seaports and 
dispatched to London by train to the various railway depots from which 
delivery is made to the market by van. The greater part of this fish is in 
boxes and cases similar to the water borne fish. 

A considerable quantity of the coarser species of fish, such as cod, 
plaice and haddock, is delivered in what is known as " Machines." These 
are large zinc-lined boxes each containing about two tons of fish packed in 
loose ice and are conveyed to the market on trollies. No special form of 
truck is used by the railway companies for the conveyance of fish packed in 
boxes, but when consigned loose, zinc-lined open trucks are employed ana 
covered by tarpauHns. The land borne fish is partly consigned on com- 
mission to tenants and partly purchased by tenants direct who sell by auction, 
or private sale to retail shopkeepers and others. The fish on commission is 
principally sold in bulk and the money realized, less carriage, commission, 
and other expenses, is returned daily to the consignors. There are, how- 
ever, many retail dealers, tenants in the market, who buy in bulk and sell in 
small quantities. 

The total receipts for the last three years were as follows: 36,491 
pounds, 17 shillings, 1 pence in 1911; 36,331 pounds, 1 shilling, 5 pence in 
1912, and 36,309 pounds, 19 shillings, 4 pence in 1913, yielding ia net profit 
to the city of about $40,000 annually. 

The total supplies at the market for the last three years have been : 

1911. 1912. 1913. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 

By land 120,903 114,990 117,297 

By water 73,572 73,330 65,452 

Tons 194,477 188,320 182,749 

A separate building has, since 1888, been provided for the dried and 
shell fish trade, and accommodation is provided therein at a considerably 
less rate than in the market proper. Tenants for the most part purchase 
trunks at auction in the market, convey them to their own curing or smoking 
stores, and bring them back for sale as dried fish. 

Accommodation is provided in the basement of Billingsgate Market for 
shell-fish boiling, which is carried out by an employe of the corporation. 

The charges for boiling are very low, viz. : 

For lobsters and crabs, per score 6 pence, 

For winkles and whelks, per bushel 4 pence, 

For mussels, per peck 4 pence, 

For shrimps, per gallon 1 pence. 
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The tolls authorized by the by-laws to be charged at Billingsgate Market 
are: 

Land borne fish-— 

On a van with four wheels irrespective of the quantity of fish car- 
ried, two shillings, six pence ; 

On vehicle with two wheels, one shilling, six pence; 

On fish brought to the market in any other way, per cwt. and for 
every fraction thereof, one pence. 

Water borne fish — 

On row boats, 9 pence ; 

On vessels under five tons reg. tonnage, two shillings ; 

On vessels under ten tons reg. tonnage, four shillings ; 

On vessels under twenty tons reg. tonnage, eight shillings; 

On vessels under thirty-iive tons reg. tonnage, fourteen shillings. 

On vessels under fifty tons reg. tonnage, twenty shillings; 

On vessels under seventy-five tons reg. tonnage, thirty shillings ; 

On vessels under one hundred tons reg. tonnage, forty shillings ; 

And for every ton over one hundred tons, six pence. 

Since 1894 only half tolls have been charged in respect of water borne 
fish. 

The ratio which the market tolls and dues bear to prices is infinitesimal 
and has been calculated to represent in prime fish l/1249th part of its value, 
and in inferior fish l/240th. 

As regards the prices obtained for fish at the market, these vary con- 
siderably from day to day, and are entirely governed by supply and demand. 
Thus the price of soles will often fluctuate from one shilling six pence to 
ten pence per pound on successive days. The coarser kinds of fish when of 
small size and in abundance are often sold for two shillings per trunk, and 
sometimes cannot even be sold for six pence per trunk. When fish is cheap 
costermongers attend in large numbers and take away large quantities 
which are retailed by them from barrows at low rates in the poorer parts 
of London. 

A daily record is obtained by the Superintendent of the market from 
prominent salesmen of the prices obtained for the various classes of fish, 
and from the information thus obtained an official list is compiled and posted 
in the market and quoted in most of the London newspapers. 

Under an ancient charter the duty of inspecting the fish in the market 
to see that none is offered for sale that is unfit for human food, is dis- 
charged by the fishmongers company through their inspectors, who are con- 
stantly on duty in the market. Besides such fish as may be condemned, 
considerable quantities are handed over to the inspectors, which by reason 
of oversupply, or otherwise, are unmarketable. 

The company's method of dealing with condemned fish at Billings- 
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gate is to place it in sealed tanks, containing disinfectants, thereby rendering 
it absolutely innocuous. It is then taken down to the river in barges and 
disposed of to chemical manufacturers of fertilizers. 

The average monthly per cent, so dealt with may be taken at five-tenths 
per cent., or half a ton in one hundred tons. 

The staff consists of a superintendent and some forty employees, in- 
cluding laborers, sweepers, engineer and general workmen. 

The market is flushed daily with about five thousand gallons of water. 
The cost of maintenance averages two thousand pounds per annum. 

METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET 

The market is situated at Islington, and is now used entirely for the 
sale and slaughter of domestic cattle. It covers seventy-five acres. Over 
five hundred thousand pounds have been spent on the market and slaughter 
houses connected therewith. 

The heavy charges of railway companies for the carriage of live animals, 
the growth of local markets, the absence of any compensation to owners of 
carcasses condemned, where admittedly the presence of disease was not 
apparent in the animal when alive, and the ever-increasing development of 
the chilled and frozen meat trade, are continually diminishing the supplies 
to the market. 

The animals exposed for sale in the market are for the most part 
consigned to agents or salesmen by farmers, graziers and country dealers, 
and are sold on commission either to butchers for slaughter or as store 
stock to farmers or graziers. 

A large number of animals are consigned direct to the slaughter houses 
for slaughter and subsequent sale at the Central Markets. 

The corporation provides public slaughter houses where all animals 
are slaughtered at a head charge, ranging from four cents for sheep to 
thirty-six cents a head for cattle. 

From 150,000 to 200,000 animals are annually exposed for sale in 
the market. 

FOREIGN CATTLE MARKET, DEPTFORD 

The market covers an area of upwards of 30 acres, and stands upon the 
site of the old Admiralty Dock Yard, on the banks of the Thames, where 
the Czar, Peter the Great, learned the art of ship-building. It is used for 
the sale and slaughter of other than domestic cattle. 

Every animal received is inspected by Government Veterinary Officers 
on arrival and is slaughtered within ten days, the carcasses being examined 
by inspectors appointed by the corporation. 

There is covered lairage accommodation for 8,500 bullocks and 20,000 
sheep. 

There are 66 slaughter houses in the market. Most of the meat goes 
to the London Central Markets at Smithfield. 
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Premises in the market are let also for the purpose of salting hides, 
for blood stores, cleaning entrails, preparing tripe and storage of hay. 

There is also an oleo factory, operated by a corporation, which deals 
with practically all the fat from animals slaughtered in the market. 

Chill rooms are provided for the use of tenants and are capable of 
accommodating 4,500 sides of beef at one time. The sides of beef and 
carcasses are run on overhead rails frorn the slaughter house buildings 
direct into the chill room. 

The steam vessels carrying cattle for the most part discharge at the 
market jetties; the land accommodation, 940 feet long, allows three vessels 
to be berthed and unloaded at the same time. The average time for landing 
500 cattle from a ship is 20 minutes. 

The market is in thorough communication with all the principal railway 
lines, and meat can be transferred direct from the cooling rooms to railway 
wagons and conveyed to any part of the United Kingdom. 

In this market about 100,000 animals are killed annually. The develop- 
ment of the processes for the cold storage of meat tends to diminish the 
importance of this market. 

LEADENHALL MARKET 

Leadenhall Market, for the sale of meat, poultry, game, fruits and pro- 
visions at wholesale and retail, is the smallest of the public markets in Lon- 
don. It is situated within a short distance of Billingsgate Market and in 
Order to increase its efficiency and to eflfect economy, it and Billingsgate 
Market are hereafter to be under the management of the same Market 
Superintendent. 

COVENT GARDEN 

Covent Garden is London's most popular fruit, flower and vegetable 
market. During hundreds of years and until last year it has been owned 
by the family of the Duke of Bedford, who reconstructed the fruit market 
at a cost of $170,000 and the flower market at a cost of $243,000. Space 
is let at twenty-five cents a day per square foot. It is said to be maintained 
at a very large profit. 

With the exception of the Metropolitan Cattle Market and the Foreign 
Cattle Market, all other public markets are maintained by the City of Lon- 
don at a profit amounting in the aggregate to the sum of $150,000 annually. 

With the same exceptions, the markets are situated in the places which 
they occupied for centuries and without reference to accessibility or centres 
of population. 

The Billingsgate Markets are situated on the Thames. They have no 
railroad connections. 

The London Central Markets are connected by rail with all the large 
railroad systems entering the City of London. The railroad facilities were 
originally established for the purpose of bringing consumers to the markets. 
Now they are exclusively used to bring supplies to the markets. 
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The prices in all the markets are established solely by supply and de- 
mand. The government contents itself with proper maintenance of the 
markets and the strict inspection thereof. 

Many attempts have been made to induce the cattle raisers, farmers and 
producers to send supplies to the market without the intervention of mid- 
dlemen, but without success. The number of commission men in the 
markets is steadily decreasing and the markets are now mainly occupied 
by dealers who buy and gather supplies from producers and bring them to 
the markets for sale. The most conspicuous stores in the Central Markets 
are occupied by the American Packers who constituted the integral parts 
of the American beef trust. The superintendent of the market is now of 
the opinion that it is fortunate that the stalls are occupied by the large 
packers who alone have proper facilities for discovering the cheapest cattle 
markets and for transporting supplies under refrigeration in the most sani- 
tary and economical manner. 

Although these markets are the largest source of supplies of food stuffs 
throughout London, supplies are also provided through depots in the freight 
yards and docks of the transportation companies. Supplies are distributed 
more widely by means of private retail markets and stores and by means of 
push-carts in the poorer sections 

The care of each of the markets is vested in the market superintendent, 
appointed by- the common council, subject to the supervision of a market 
committee and to by-laws and regulations enacted by the common council 
of the city. The common council has contented itself with the enactment 
of comparatively few by-laws affecting the general regulations of the mar- 
ket and fixing of tolls, it being the policy of the common council and the 
market committee to vest almost exclusive authority over each market in 
the superintendent, on whom accordingly is placed full responsibility for the 
proper maintenance thereof. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Sighed) William Bondy. 

To the Hon. Marcus M. Marks, 

President, Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, Chairman, 
Committee on Markets, Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PRODUCE MARKETS OF 
BERLIN AND OTHER CITIES OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY 
S. WALTER KAUFMANN 

August 25, 1914. 

Sir — I beg leave to submit through you to the Committee on Open 
Markets of the City of New York a report of my investigation of the mar- 
kets and market conditions of Berlin, Germany, and certain other cities. 



This investigation was made at your instance during parts of June and 
July, 1914, and it was my intention also to devote the first week of August, 
1914, to the completion thereof ; however, owing to the impending European 
war, I was obliged to leave Germany on July 31st. 

After securing an impression of the general market situation through- 
out the German Empire, it seemed to me advisable to obtain more specific 
detailed information, not only relative to the city of Berlin, the capital and 
leading city of the Empire, but also to the city of Hamburg, the chief sea- 
port of Germany, and to the city of Cologne, the leading city in the large 
and prosperous and industrially active section of Germany known as the 
Rhein Province, in order to demonstrate how cities so differently situated 
and having various needs have disposed of their market problems. 

It became clear from the outset that the market problems of German 
cities differed widely from those confronting the city of New York, owing 
largely to differences in the sources of supply and areas from which farm 
products can be drawn. The majority of German cities are surrounded by 
large areas of farm land of which every inch of ground is subjected to 
most careful agricultural cultivation, and thus in all but the larger cities the 
greater, if not the total needs of the city can be supplied by the surrounding 
farms; even the larger cities are able to draw a very considerable propor- 
tion of their needs from neighboring farms. 

This daily production and supply makes it unnecessary to establish re- 
frigerating store rooms on any considerable scale. It, therefore, seems that 
the form of construction of the market halls in the cities before mentioned 
could not well be used in New York, and I have refrained from giving 
specific descriptions thereof. However, there is much to be learned from 
these German institutions, and I have tried to outline in the following pages 
the results of various experiments, to describe the attitude of the market 
man and the public thereto, and to indicate the effect of the social influences 
on the developments of the markets. The markets are built by and under 
the supervision of the respective cities; the railroads, excepting certain 
narrow gauge railroads, are the property of and operated by the respective 
states. It may be here noted that at various points narrow gauge rail- 
roads have been constructed largely for the purpose of bringing farm 
products to the city. 

It has been my effort in the succeeding pages to collate the facts learned 
in this investigation in such manner that the city of New York may be 
able, after comparing its needs and situation relative to the source of sup- 
ply with those of the German cities specified, to benefit from the experiences 
and undertakings of the German cities, and I believe that many valuable 
conclusions can be drawn therefrom. 

It is probable, also, that in numerous instances the attitude of the pur- 
chasing public, of the wholesaler, retailer and producer of this country, 
would not differ widely from the attitude of the German relative to various 
phases of the market question. 
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Drawing our conclusions from the experiences of Berlin alone, it may 
be stated in general that public wholesale markets are both successful and 
necessary;, that the location of such wholesale markets should depend, in 
the first instance, on the availability of the best railroad and shipping con- 
nections ; ■ that the system of licensed auctioneers, enabling the sale of 
products consigned by distant producers, serves both as a stimulus and a 
protection to the producer, and in conjunction with the publication of daily 
auction prices is of distinct value to the producer and the consumer; that 
reffigeration and storage space is of most vital importance, and becomes 
propoftionately more so as the area of production drawn upon increases; 
that the co-operation of railroad and shipping lines is of prime importance ; 
that retail public markets are not successful and cannot compete with the 
well-established grocer and retail private produce merchant; that it is both 
impossible and unnecessary to attempt to concentrate 100 per cent, of the 
produce business in the public markets, but that the amount of business con- 
centrated therein directly affects the entire produce trade ; that the peddling 
trade, when properly restricted, is of economic value to the public. 

The people of the City of New York will be directly benefited by such 
measures as will tend to encourage the farmer to increase his production; 
and through the properly built public market as a center, this end can be 
accomplished in various ways hereafter set forth, inevitably leading toward 
the reduction of food prices to the consumer. 

The public will receive full compensation for the investment it may 
make in wholesale markets. 

I wish here to express my appreciation of the assistance rendered and 
the courtesies shown by the following gentlemen in aiding me to obtain 
the data appended: 

His Excellency, Adolph von Vermuth, Lord Mayor of Berlin. 

Hon. James W. Gerard, United States Ambassador to Germany. 

Hon. Dr. Albert Sedecum, Social Democratic Member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag from Berlin. 

Chief Director Spiecker, Head of Berlin Markets. 

Police Commissioner Voss of Hamburg. 

Hon. Dr. Andreas Blunck, Member of the German Reichstag from 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

Chief Director Schneider, Head of Cologne Markets. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) W. Walter Kaufmann. 

BERLIN MARKETS 

The long experience of the City of Berlin in solving the market prob- 
lem has been similar to that of other cities of Germany, in proportionate 
degree. The growing population has made the market question all im- 
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portant, not only to the population of the city, but also to the producer of 
the Empire. 

Although the small cities may rely upon the neighboring producer to 
bring the needed products to the market, and the sale and disposition of such 
products is simplified by the housewife coming there personally to pur-" 
chase, yet the needs of a large growing city emphasize the necessity for 
well-established public markets, with proper traffic facilities. 

The increase of population and of the area of production drawn from, 
and also the growth in railroad and shipping facilities have given wider 
opportunity to the middleman and to the wholesaler. 

Open markets gave way to covered markets, which afforded oppor- 
tunity for the keeping of perishable products, and which tended to regulate 
the supply. 

The middleman appeared as soon as the city demands required the 
purchase from distant producers, and complaints by the householders be- 
cause of increased prices were coincident therewith. 

Attempts of officials to keep cmt the wholesaler and to force the pro- 
ducer alone to sell at the market have been unsuccessful, and the occasional 
failure of neighboring crops forced the cities to provide for possibilities of 
wholesale trade and for the storage of products brought from afar. This 
caused the first impetus toward covered market halls. It was only by rea- 
son of the efficiency of the established covered market halls that Paris was 
able to feed its inhabitants during five mcmths of the siege of 1870. 

A brief examination into the history of the development of the mar- 
kets of Berlin shows us that a movement for public markets started in the 
year 1848. It was not, however, until 1867 that the public market came 
into existence ; and in that year private capitalists built a market which, 
however, proved unsuccessful, owing to the competition o'f the open markets 
which had existed for a very long time, and partly also, because of poor 
structural arrangements. 

In 1872 a private company tried to induce the city to give it a franchise 
to build public markets, on condition that all open markets should be closed. 
The authorities, however, refused to grant this monopoly ; but the movement 
served to give the first real impetus to the construction of markets by the 
city. 

There were at the time eight open or street markets, having 3,849 sale 
spaces. The city railroad, which was thereafter constructed, forming a belt 
line around the city and intended only for passenger service, gave rise to the 
question whether such railroad could not be used also for the transportation 
of farm products. 

Between the years 1884 and 1888 there were eight public markets 
erected by the city of Berlin. A storm of agitation was raised by the mar- 
ket men and the public against these constructions ; but this agitation soon 
subsided in consideration of the apparent benefit of the markets by the re- 
duction of the prices of food stuffs and by the encouragement to producers. 
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The market men first objected to moving from the open markets be- 
cause of increased rentals in the halls, and because of fear of loss of their 
established trade. 

Of these eight markets, one at the Alexanderplatz was known as the 
Central Market, and used for wholesale purposes, while the others, scat- 
tered about the city, were used largely for retail purposes; as a rule, the 
housewives purchased at the afternoon sales. 

■ The Central Market, which still exists, was located at the belt line 
elevated railroad known as the Stadtbahn, and railroad connections enabling 
the railroad lines entering the city to transfer cars to the Stadtbahn and 
have them switched from there directly to the Central Market facilitated 
the traffic in farm products to a vast extent. In fact, the sales increased 
from Mk. 4,000,000 to Mk. 11,000,000 within a year. The railroad, no 
doubt, was the most important factor in the increase. 

Before 1893, six other markets, partly for wholesale and retail, partly 
purely for retail, were opened in various parts of the city, in all of which 
meats, vegetables and fruit were dealt in. 

Although the majority of products are dealt in at wholesale at the 
Central Market, there is no law preventing the direct purchase and sale in 
any other manner. 

In the Central Market, a large part of the sales are made through 
auctioneers ; and it has been the purpose to sell, as a rule, to retail dealers 
and grocers. 

The intention of the city to concentrate all retail trade in the public 
retail markets has not been successful, as will be shown hereafter, and it 
seems that the success has little relation to the character of the inhabitants 
surrounding them, for some of these market halls are unsuccessful in the 
poorer, some in the richer neighborhoods. 

Possibly the establishment of similar and larger numbers of retail pub- 
lic market halls would have led to success, but the firm grip which the pri- 
vate grocer has now taken makes success impossible. 

The sales price is not regulated, but it becomes naturally more uniform 
in competition with the corner grocers. 

In the market hall there is a special corps of sanitary police. Such 
supervision over grocers becomes difficult, if not impossible. 

In the wholesale markets, the goods are not consigned to be sold at 
definite prices, but are subject, under penalty, to open competitive bidding. 
Householders and large consumers are also permitted to purchase at the 
wholesale market. 

Although the present market hall is not accessible to canal boats, the 
new proposed market hall will be. At the railroad connections goods are 
sold partly from the car by sample, partly unloaded on the platform or in 
the railroad casemates. 

About one-third of the total sales of vegetables and fruits are by pro- 
ducers at the market halls. About 10 per cent, of the total sales are by 
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public auctioneers for the benefit of the producers. The rest are made to 
wholesalers who sell all their products at the market. 

The Central Market consists of two buildings connected by tunnels. 
Main railroad connections are at this point. One of these buildings covers 
11,087 square metres. 

This is used largely for wholesalers owing to its railroad connections. 
Part of this market property is owned by the city ; part is rented. 

Railroad cars are brought in from the elevated belt line on viaducts. 
The platforms used for the unloading of products are covered. The ele- 
vators convey the products to the ground floor sales places. 

The halls are large structures, partly one story, partly two stories in 
height. Throughout the basements of these structures there are cellars for 
cooling, heating and storing purposes. The second floor is used partly for 
administration rooms; partly for sales spaces. The floors throughout are 
concrete. 

The following sales spaces were arranged in the original Central 
Market : 

Sea fish 11 

River fish 39 

Meats 210 

Game 24 

Flowers, etc 27 

Vegetables, fruit, butter and cheese 140 

and 578 square metres of floor space not specially set apart. 

The cellars are three metres in height, and are artificially cooled, heated, 
ventilated and illuminated by plants for such purposes in the market place 
itself. 

There are many devices for maintaining the cold in the refrigerating 
spaces; the ammoniac and other processes are applied for cooling. 

Sales spaces on the ground floor and gallery are in part built up with 
wooden and iron partitions, partly open to permit market wagons to stand 
therein. 

There were originally 13 markets used either in whole or in part for 
retail trade. Take the market known as No. 2 for example — the total area 
thereof was about 27,475 square metres. This market was composed of 
various buildings having stores and cellars and also sales places, part of 
which were under roof. The halls contain : 
237 stands for fruit and vegetables, 
30 stands for butter, eggs, cheese, bread, flour, etc., 
34 stands for flowers, 
218 stands for meat, game and poultry, 
28 stands for river fish, 
7 stands for sea fish ; 

also extra stands and places for carts. 
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The market also had means for heating, ventilating, lighting and cooling. 

It is considered that retail markets must have at least 200 to 300 sales 
spaces. 

The rentals were 58 pf. per square metre per market period, on the 
average, which equals Mk. 1725 per year. 

It was also deemed advisable to have cellar spaces equal to about 40 
per cent, of the sales places for meat, and to 25 per cent, of the sales places 
for vegetables. Each market hall had its own administration rooms and 
restaurant. 

The Chief Police Magistrate had jurisdiction and supervision of the 
markets. The market men and auctioneers were licensed, and every market 
had from one to three inspectors. * 

It was intended to concentrate the wholesale trade in the Central 
Market. The system theretofore existing of consignment by the producers 
to the wholesalers in the city, with the accompanying irregular prices and 
concentration of the business in the hands of a few wholesalers, was to be 
overcome by encouraging the producer to consign his goods to the public 
auctioneers, thus tending to regulate prices and promote regularity of sales. 

The system of regular publication of wholesale prices obtained by the 
auctioneers was devised to give the producer and the consumer a method 
of control and supervision. 

Auctioneers in the wholesale markets are permitted to sell all kinds 
of products. 

After 1886, when auction sales first came into practice, it took about 
fifteen years to gain the confidence of the producer to have his goods con- 
signed to the auctioneers. The auctioneer may not trade in any way ex- 
cept by selling for the benefit of his principal, and his only compensation 
is by a regulated commission. 

In the new proposed market the amount of space allowed to auction 
sales will be greatly enlarged. The auctioneers are licensed by the City. 

Two-thirds of the meat brought into the city comes in on the hoof ; 
only one-third comes in as dressed meat. The law relative to dressed meats 
requires that only entire slaughtered animals with all parts may be brought 
to the market. No cattle may be slaughtered except at the public abattoirs. 
The animals which are brought into the city are first examined and then 
retained in the public yards for a few days. These yards are under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The cattle are then slaughtered by licensed slaughterers 
under the jurisdiction of the city. 

Such animals are consigned to and sold by private dealers exclusively. 
The meat is put into cold storage and sold to private butchers. The animal, 
as well as the meat itself, is under constant inspection by the sanitary police, 
and there is no prescription restricting the time of keeping such meat, so 
long as it keeps in good condition. There is a sort of exchange at the 
slaughter houses, at which the retailer buys. 

At the Central and other markets actual refrigeration is maintained 
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only for meats. At the new proposed market there is to be refrigeration 
for both meats and fruits, but not for vegetables. 

The meat market is owned by the city and rented for 45 pf. per day 
per square metre. The net profit thereon to the city is about Mk. 1,000,000 
yearly. 

In times of particularly high prices, such as in 1912 and 1913, the City 
of Berlin undertook to purchase on its own account large quantities of meat 
which it sold to the public and to the butcher at 5 per cent, profit, but the 
butchers were required to state that this was city meat and to sell it at not 
more than 10 per cent, profit. The city was able to buy the meat in 
Russia at sufficiently low cost to sell it so as to prevent an exceptionally 
high price to the consumer. 

This experiment has been tried in other cities, in some of which the 
end aimed at was not achieved because the prices could not be lowered. 

Most of the meat animals are raised in Germany and are brought into 
the city on the hoof. The amount of imported meat is nominal, because of 
the high agrarian tariff. It has been the aim of the German government to 
make the Empire self-sustaining, and the strong agrarian movement to en- 
courage home products has caused the high protective tariff to prevent the 
importation of farm products. 

The raising of animals is so small, however, as to cause high prices, 
and the bringing of the cattle into the city on the hoof instead of as meat 
has always tended to keep prices unreasonably high. 

The city takes no steps to change this position or the political reasons 
stated above. 

Various German cities have established city farms for the raising of 
meat animals, especially pigs. The City of Berlin has done so only for in- 
stitutional use. 

There is nc regulation in the price of meats, because such has proved 
unnecessary. 

The milk supply is exclusively in the hands of private dealers, part 
of whom are wholesalers and part retailers. The city exercises no control 
over the milk supply, except for hygienic purposes. 

Milk is brought in from the neighborhood by wagon and by train from 
a radius as great as 250 miles, and largely from Denmark. It is handled 
by a few large wholesalers and is distributed to jobbers by the wholesalers' 
own wagons. There is a practical monopoly of milk in a very few hands. 
The price, however, seems to be reasonable. Various efforts have been 
made to combine the neighboring producers for joint sale, to break the 
monopoly, but they have been unsuccessful. 

The electric street railroads are not used for shipment of farm 
products into the city. Practically all the steam railroads are owned by 
the German States and form one system. The railroads are very profitable. 
Vegetables and food products are given a special low tariff and are shipped 
as express goods under freight rates. 
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The Federal government co-operates as far as possible with the city 
in relieving high prices, but not to any effective extent, except by lowering 
the tariff walls in cases of purchases of meats by the city for public sale 
in times of emergency. 

The tendency of the government has been to favor the producers or 
farmers, as against the city consumers, in order to enable the farmer to 
obtain satisfactory prices for his products. This has, in large part, a 
military foundation, and arises out of the great ambition of the government 
to make Germany practically independent of the outside world in the matter 
of food supplies. 

Railroads coming into Berlin from all directions are called upon to 
deliver food supplies. We find large quantities of fruit coming from 
Bohemia and the Meran district of Austria, that is, south and southeast of 
Berlin; meats and meat animals from Schleswig-Holstein in the northeast 
and other states in the east, as well as from Denmark ; sea fish in considerable 
quantities from Hamburg in the north; grain and over-sea fruits and 
meats from the northwest by way of Holland, and so on. The vast system 
of canals throughout a considerable part of the Empire enables the shipment 
of many products by water, and will make such traffic especially advan- 
tageous at the proposed new market, which will lie directly on the water- 
front. 

The Central Market has been successful, but is not keeping pace with 
the growth of the City. In the ten years preceding 1913, during which 
time the population of Berlin increased from 1,800,000 to somewhat under 
4,000,000, the wholesale market area had not been increased. 

As the city expanded and drove the producer further out, and as the 
consumer was required to draw upon distant parts of the Empire, 
and other countries, such as Italy, Spain, France, Holland, England, Hun- 
gary, America, etc., and Africa to meet the demand for fruit and vegetables, 
the transportation facilities and opportunity for market dealers to display 
and store their products became a most vital factor. 

The market has also been a great boon to the dealers, having rapidly 
increased their business. It was only because of lack of space within the 
market that the wholesale trade sprang up without and about the market, 
thus injuring the dealers. Resident dealers opposed the admission to 
the market of non-resident dealers, foreign dealers and non-resident pro- 
ducers ; but each of these classes has been admitted, and it has been con- 
sidered especially advantageous for the public to encourage the producer 
personally to enter the market. 

Simultaneous with the opening of the Central Market, auctioneering 
was established following the Paris plan. The auctioneering system has 
been most successful, and of vast economic benefit to the public because 
of price regulation and because it enabled producers in foreign countries 
to sell products without which the growing population of Berlin could not 
have been sustained. 
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It has been found that the separation of the meat market from the 
vegetable and fruit market, and of the wholesale from the retail markets 
is essential. 

Of the fourteen markets of Berlin, seven were intended for wholesale 
and retail sales, and seven for retail only. Of these, market hall No. 12, 
which was for retail only, had a very short existence; in spite of the fact 
that fees for stands were waived, it was deserted by dealers and quickly 
closed. Shortly thereafter, No. 3, No. 4 and No. 13, also for retail only, 
were closed. Market No. 10, for retail and wholesale, was closed because 
only 19 per cent, thereof was occupied. The failure of these markets was 
due partly to the change of the nature of the surrounding buildings; partly 
to the refusal of the householders to go further than the corner store ; partly 
to higher prices in the markets and unsatisfactory service, and, last, to the 
large increase in the number of groceries and of grocery departments in 
the large retail stores. Retail market halls did not serve the purpose of 
giving the public cheaper and more convenient service. 

It is most probable that all of the retail markets will be closed within 
the next ten years because they are not successful. The market halls for 
wholesale purposes are, however, successful and necessary. 

Public stands are set aside for pushcarts, dog carts and horse-wagons, 
for private sale at certain hours, at which vegetables and fruit are mostly 
sold. 

There are pedlers who parade through the certain specified streets 
during the entire day. In Appendix " G " the regulations of the peddling 
trade 'will be found. These pedlers purchase the goods left at the end 
of the morning sale at the lowest prices. Grocers and owners of stores 
have raised a great cry against the pedlers because prices have been greatly 
lowered by reason of their activity. No legislation has been successfully 
put through against the pedlers except to keep them off certain streets. 

The wholesaler has no opportunity to withhold goods in the refrigerator 
in order to increase prices, because he has to make room for new goods. 
The retailer has the opportunity to do so. The surplus,, when cheap, is 
purchased and disposed of by pedlers. There is no law, however, com- 
pelling the sale of goods on the same day they are received. 

There are no restrictions whatsoever on the sale of goods. The city 
exercises no control over or interference with prices or combinations of 
dealers. 

The auctioneer gets a commission of 5 per cent., and the wholesaler 
generally earns 10 per cent. Honesty among wholesalers is not always pres- 
ent. The wholesaler sells direct to the grocer or to the large consumer, 
without intervention of the jobber or middleman. The retailer generally 
earns 100 per cent. 

Potatoes are sold only at the freight terminals away from the market, 
because the profit is too small to permit of handling. The city exercises 
no control over the sale of potatoes. 
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Eggs and butter are also sold apart from the market. There are whole- 
sale dealers in these products. 



THE PROPOSED NEW MARKET 

The present Central Market has been insufficient since 1901. From 1 
a. m. to 10.30 a. m., the side streets approaching the markets are filled 
with wagons — from 1,400 to 2,000 — stopping all of the traffic. Even the 
sidewalks are crowded with wagons. The police regulations have been un- 
able to stop it, and .the blockade of the streets has become unbearable, owing 
to fire risk. 

The Central Market Hall itself has become too small, although in 1907 
it was twice as large as in 1893. Passageways and railroad platfornis are 
now used for selling purposes. 

Products amounting from Mk. 16,000,000 to Mk. 20,000,000 are sold 
annually by auctioneers. This increase has caused overcrowding in the 
auction places. Far greater quantities could be sold by auctioneers were 
there room therefor. 

The railroad siding permitting unloading of 52 wagons at one time are 
insufficient. This has caused many products to be brought from other depots 
by wagons, and in certain cases, such as fish, the market cannot be used be- 
cause the time of delivery by railroad is too uncertain. ' The result has been 
an increase in price and a stoppage in the increase of the volume of business. 

The 10 elevators are also insufficient. The removal of the wholesale 
meat business from this market has been determined upon, but that would 
not solve the existing difficulty for the remaining products. 

A careful study of the question has caused the Berlin authorities to 
reach the conclusion that the position of the market near the centre of popu- 
lation is not the controlling factor; but that. the important requirements are 
sufficiently large railroad and shipping connections direct to the market, and 
room for expansion and the possibility of using the neighboring streets. 

The new proposed market for fruit and vegetables will enable simul- 
taneous unloading of 150 cars, and will cover an area of 167,230 square 
metres. The location is to be near the Stadtbahn, or belt line elevated rail- 
road, enabling the freight cars to be brought directly to the market from all 
railroads entering the city. 

The main producers coming from East Berlin can easily drive up to 
the market, although it takes them 3 kilom. further than the present market. 

The land will cost Mk. 16,500,000. Railroad connections are to cost 
Mk. 2,300,000, which are to be paid for by the city. The present market is 
to be abandoned. 
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Estimate of cost and income of proposed new market is as follows : 

1. Real estate Mk. 16,680,000 

2. Railroad connections 2,300,000 

3. Market hall building 10,500,000 

4. Interest on Mk. 4,000,000 at 4% for 1 year 160,000 

5. Interest on Mk. 4,000,000 at 4% for 2 years 320,000 

6. Interest on Mk. 2,500,000 at 4% for 3 years 300,000 

7. Interest on purchase money 4,003,200 

Mk. 34,263,200 

Income on 13,000 square metres, immediate possession Mk. 3,012,000 

Income on 20,000 square metres, possession within 10 years. 4,414,000 

Expenses 

1. Staff Mk. 118,000 

2. Cleaning 22,500 

3. Wages 112,000 

4. Elevator men 72,000 

5. Sundry wages 26,900 

6. Maintenance of buildings 20,000 

7. Light, power, etc 100,000 

8. Heating 15,000 

9. Water 20,000 • 

10. Taxes 30,000 

11. Fire insurance 4,000 

12. Liability insurance 6,000 

13. City fees 40,000 

14. Railroad charges 40,000 

15. Interest and amortization 2,055,800 

Mk. 2,682,200 
Summary 

Income Mk. 3,012,000 

Expenses 2,682,800 

Net profit Mk. 329,200 

HAMBURG MARKETS 

In the city of Hamburg there were formerly two general produce 
markets : the Hopfenmarkt was 5,000 square metres, the adjoining streets 
6,000 square metres in area ; while the Messberg, including streets, was 
4,000 square metres in area. 

These old markets were abandoned because they were merely open 
markets, without cover, and proved to be insufficient for the purpose. 



They dealt in green vegetables and fruit, but not in milk, meat and fish. 
Fish was dealt with separately in the St. Pauli Fish Market. This still 
exists, and its business is continually increasing, Hamburg being a great 
fish centre. 

The New or Central Market, which has replaced the aforesaid old 
markets, comprises a large area of city land at the waterfront, and on a 
part of the area there is erected a one-story structure with cellar. A much- 
used thoroughfare runs through the middle of the market which, of course, 
has been found objectionable. 

The northern market area of this central market is 10,610 square metres, 
in which 116 spaces of 12 square metres each are covered; and the southern 
market area is 17,190 square metres, in which 371 spaces of 6 square metres 
each are covered ; in all, 27,800 square metres, with 487 spaces under cover. 

The sales spaces of the northern market area are 891, being 5,223 
square metres ; of the southern market area, 1,375 spaces, being 8,073 square 
metres ; in all 2,266 spaces, being -13,296 square metres on area. The spaces 
are either from 2 to 6 square metres, or 12 square metres in area each. 

There are three connecting tunnels under the street separating these 
markets, each about 6 metres broad. The cellars of the northern and 
southern market areas are, respectively, 4,000 square metres, and 7,380 
square metres, in all 11,470 square metres in area. There are therein 185 
and 436 spaces, respectively, in all 621. 

Sixty-five hundred square metres of the market area is set aside for 
wagon standing room, and in the adjoining streets an additional 6,500 square 
metres is so used, making 13,000 square metres in all. 

The hall itself is perfectly empty, and only push carts are allowed to 
stand therein. 

The market is centrally situated for the convenience of the public. 

The market was built on a place on which there had formerly been a 
railroad station. All railroad lines now run into a central station in Ham- 
burg. There are, however, railroad sidings running up to the market and 
on the roof of the market, and it is possible for all the railroad lines enter- 
ing the city to send their cars to the market proper. 

Most of the vegetables are brought to the station and re-shipped. It 
is proposed to ship them direct to the market. The central depot is, how- 
ever, near the market. The railroad platform is 188 metres long (space 
for 30 to 40 railroad freight cars, but it must be noted that the German 
freight cars are considerably smaller than ovir freight cars) . 

The fruit shed has an area of 2,000 square metres ; a cellar with heat- 
ing plant for the ripening of fruits ; the street level with sales spaces, and an 
upper floor with tracks and exhibition space; one moving platform; three 
electric elevators ; three electric cranes. 

The landing stages on the water-front run along a length of 515 metres ; 
there are 17 floats; 16 movable bridges; 2 movable stairs, and 4 permanent 
quay-stairs. 
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All fruit and vegetables are sold at this market and in the open space 
surrounding it. Cellars are used for the purpose of keeping the products, 
but there are no refrigerators ; all the produce that is brought to the market 
is usually sold on the same day. 

All the products were formerly brought into the city by ships and 
wagons, about half each way. 

The charge for space in the old market was 5 pf . per square metre for 
each market held, of which there were two on market days. The charges 
now are 10 pf. (2j^c.) per market, or 20 pf. per day per square metre. 

The vegetables and fruits come from a distance of ten to fifty miles 
at the most ; fruit, except the fruits of luxury, also comes from the district, 
and the public is supplied exclusively from this district, either by ship or 
wagon. 

There is also a Blumenmarkt Halle am Klosterwall, that is, a flower 
market, of which the ground area, including casemates, is about 2,260 square 
metres. The ground floor has space for wagon stands ; the casemates have 
35 stands of 6 to 20 square metres in area : in all, 307 square metres. The 
mezzanine floor has 225 spaces, from 2 to 4 square metres in area : in all 755 
square metres. 

The upper floor has 151 spaces, from j4to 4 square metres: in all 493 
square metres; total 376 spaces, being 1,248 square metres; and 1,200 re- 
served spaces of 525 square metres. Besides these, there are offices for the 
market police, and two living quarters for market employees. 

Milk is produced in the neighborhood and brought in mainly by rail- 
road. It is sold by the retailers under sanitary supervision, but not at the 
market. 

Only small quantities of game and birds are sold in the market. A 
good deal of meat comes into the country from Denmark as meat, and may 
be dealt in by retailers; but it must first have been examined by sanitary 
inspectors. There are two sanitary stations for this purpose. Meat animals 
on the hoof must be brought to the city abattoirs. Producers send their 
animals to commission merchants in the yards, who buy them either as 
wholesalers or retailers, and have them slaughtered by private slaughterers, 
in the abattoirs. 

There is no auctioneering of meats or of meat animals ; only wholesale 
and retail dealing. There are also refrigerators especially for foreign meal, 
where it can be kept as long as it remains healthy. 

There is no speculation on the markets, because the producer comes 
direct with his small products for immediate sale. 4,200 producers sell at 
the market; 1,700 is the most which can be accommodated at one time. 

There is no auctioneering of vegetables. Imported fruits, i. e., Spanish, 
American and Australian, are sold at the refrigerator docks by sample. 
These docks are not part of the Central Market. Wholesalers only deal 
there. The only purchasers at the Central Market are the grocers and large 
consumers, such as ship owners, hotel keepers, etc. The city also buys 
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there for its public institutions. The adjoining towns of Altona, Harburg 
and Wandsbeck purchase there, as well as the North Sea watering places, 
such as Heligoland, etc. 

The farmer will not sell out of his farm, but insists upon selling at the 
market because of his knowledge of the prices. There are two or three 
wholesalers who, in the event of high prices ruling, immediately import 
from the neighboring countries, such as Holland, and sell those goods by 
auction. 

The police supervise the conduct of the market against frauds of im- 
proper buying, etc. There are two market periods each day. The selling 
time in summer is 3.30 to 9.30 A. M. and from 2.00 to 7.30 P. M. In winter, 
from 5.00 to 10.00 A. M. and from 1.00 to 6.30 P. M. No goods may be 
brought to the market, and no purchasers may enter before the stated time. 
There are three main days for markets. 

The average prices are taken by the police and published. This price 
list is a new institution, and has proved very successful. A sample of the 
daily price record will be found in the Appendix. 

There are also pedlerS licensed by the traffic police to sell their wares 
on the highways of Hamburg. There are about 2,000 of them. They may 
go through the city, except in the busy thoroughfares, and can sell in all 
districts even to the higher-class consumers. 

The broad gauge railroads are mostly owned by the State, and numerous 
narrow gauge lines have been built by private companies. Several of these 
have been constructed for the carrying of produce. Vegetables have the 
advantage in freight charges, being forwarded on the fast trains at freight 
rates. 

The convenience to the producers in bringing the goods to market has 
greatly aided the producer, and the production has therefore increased. 
Uneven prices have been obviated, and the consumer has been helped. 

Secondary markets have been found unfeasible, because of variations 
in prices. The land-owners have always strongly opposed retail markets. 
The grocers deliver to the householders direct. The consumer practically 
never comes to the market except occasionally for fruit. The retailer also 
objects to the sale direct to the consumer by the producer. There is a public 
official who sells goods consigned by the farmer to the market. He makes 
bids for produce privately ; his commission is limited to 6 per cent. This is 
a new institution, but the prospects are excellent. He sells by auction, and 
must sell everything daily. 

The producer may sell to consumers or retailers, but the largest per- 
centage of products is sold to the market. The City has no wagons for 
shipment to purchasers. 

Although the land on which the market is situated belonged to the City, 
it cost Mk. 5,300,000 to prepare it for a market place by levelling, making 
cellars, docks and buildings. The land is worth about Mk. 16,000,000. The 
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gross income is Mk. 13,256,000; salaries and wages amount to about Mk. 
92,000, and general expenses to Mk. 30,000. 

The markets are under the supervision of a Police Commissioner. The 
police have jurisdiction over all matters relating to the market; and the 
sanitary police look after the enforcement of very strict sanitary conditions 
relative to all food supplies. 

A copy of the translation of Regulations relative to the Central Market 
will be found in Appendix " B." 

COLOGNE MARKETS 

The city of Cologne has one large modern covered market for wholesale 
trade; a small part thereof, however, is used for retail for the immediate 
neighborhood. 

There are seven open markets at the old market places scattered through- 
out the city, at which producers are permitted to sell at retail in considera- 
tion of a small fee. 

The main market hall has an area of 7,500 sq. metres. Besides the main 
floor, there is also a gallery, which is used for selling purposes, and there 
are the necessary administration rooms. 

In the cellar, there are cooling rooms covering an area of 1,600 sq. 
metres. 

For meat there are 61 compartments with an area of 219 sq. m. 

For vegetables and fruit compartments with an area of 447 sq. m. 

For game 42 compartments with an area of 324 sq. m. 

For fish 20 compartments with an area of 60 sq. m. 

For eggs and butter there are two rooms ; one with an area of 547 sq. 
metres, which can be subdivided into six or more compartments, and another 
with an area of 35 sq. metres. For caviar there are two cells with an area 
of 8 sq. metres. 

The game, fish and caviar can be artificially cooled to from 5 degrees to 
7 degrees C. by the ammoniac process. 

The market hall is provided with a general cellar for storing purposes, 
divided into 200 compartments, with a total area of 2,000 sq. metres. The 
cooling room for vegetables and fruit can also be subdivided. There are 
heating rooms for ripening bananas, having a total area of 206 sq. metres. 
The consumption of bananas by the general public has grown to enormous 
proportions within the last two years. All of these bananas come over 
from Holland in specially constructed freight cars. 

The hall has 141 closed stands, each 4 metres long for meat and game, 
and about 16 water compartments for local fish, which are sold alive, and 
sales places for salt water fish. 

The total sales spaces on the ground floor and galleries occupy 4,400 
sq. metres. 

The area of the locked enclosures for vegetables and fruit is 568 sq. 
metres. The rest of the space is not laid out, but is divided as needed. 
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The market hall, with ground and building, cost Mk. 4,731,000. It pays 
only 3 per cent, net on the investment, although 5)4 per cent, is required 
to cover. 

This is the only market for wholesale purposes in the city. It lies 
about a block from the Rhine River, but the trunk line railroad and the 
city railroads pass close by. 

Practically all of the goods sold at wholesale come by rail. 

According to the regulations, farm products may be kept in the cooling 
rooms without restriction, except the sanitary restrictions. There seems to 
be no speculation in the market by holding produce in refrigeration for the 
purpose of raising the prices. 

Although all kinds of products may be sold at auction by the city 
auctioneers appointed for that purpose, it is customary to sell at auction 
only foreign produce which has been consigned to the market. Note 
appendix " C," " D " and " E," contracts with the City, from which the 
status of the auctioneer can be more exactly seen. 

The auctioneer sells and remits according to instructions given him 
by the shipper. For the work he gets merely his commission. The 
auctioneer sells only a small portion of the total products in comparison 
with other merchants. 

There are wholesalers in the neighborhood of the market who have 
established a very considerable trade in products which they sell mostly to 
meet the needs of the cities surrounding Cologne. Cologne is the market 
center for the so-called Rhenisch-Westphalian Industrial area, which is 
thickly populated and covers a distance of about 100 kilom. from the City. 

These wholesalers are under State supervision. There is no official 
control exercised over prices, profits and costs, competition and combination. 

The sanitary police exercise very strict control in order to prevent the 
sale of unripe, decayed or unwholesome products. 

The economic laws of supply and demand control the prices. The 
products brought in by farmers from the neignborhood of the City are sold 
without the intervention of middlemen. Products brought frcfm distant 
states and countries are sold by middlemen. 

Excepting the open markets, at which the producer sells, and the small 
part of the Central Market, there are no retail public markets. 

A very large peddling wagon trade formerly existed in the City. This 
has been entirely forbidden by the police, but there is a small trade in which 
the producers sell from their market baskets. 

The use of the open market spaces has largely increased in late years, 
and particularly after the abolition of the peddler ; such abolition also caused 
enormous increase in retail stores throughout the City for the sale of 
market products. 

It seems clear that the admission of foreign products to the wholesale 
market, and the large supoly thereof caused by easy transportation facilities, 
have directly resulted in a decrease of price to the consumer. 
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Milk is brought in from the immediate vicinity of the town. The sup- 
ply is supported by co-operation. The peasants sell by going from door to 
door. It is collected from the neighborhood, and has to undergo sanitary 
supervision only. 

Meat comes into the City on the hoof, generally from the northern 
states of Germany, a distance of from 200 to 400 kilom. Slaughtered 
animals come from Holland. Australian and New Zealand mutton is now 
being introduced. All live stock has to be taken to the municipal slaughter 
house. The stock is generally bought by commission merchants, and is sold 
privately. When necessary, it can be kept a short time in the refrigerators. 

Fruit comes from Australia and America, but mainly from districts in 
Germany, and the latter is sold directly to the consumer. 

Open markets begin between the hours of 4 to 7 a. m., according to the 
time of the year, and close at 2 p. m. No products may be brought to these 
markets before the opening time. 
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APPENDIX " A " 

(Translation) 

FORM OF DAILY LIST OF PRICES AT THE HAMBURG MARKET 

Official Market Report Regarding the Average Wholesale Prices of the Hamburg 
Central Fruit and Vegetable Market. The Information is Gathered by 
the Market Police and Published by the Retail Chamber of Commerce 
of Hamburg 

WITHOUT LIABILITY 

The Reports Appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Subscription Can 
Be Had at Any German Post Office Under "A" of the Alphabetical 
List of Publications Handled by the Post Office. Subscription Price is Mk. 
2.25 Quarterly or 75 Pf. Monthly. Kindly Report Any Claims of Irregular 
Delivery Directly to the Post Office at Which You Ordered Your Sheet, 
Stating the Number of Your Subscription 

This Report is No. Ill, Hamburg, Friday, June 26, 1914, Afternoon, Volume I 

1. FRUITS 

First Second 

Quality Quality 

M. M. 

Apples — • 

a. American : 

Spitzenberg, 1 case 

Jonathan, 1 case 

Newton Pippins, 1 case 

Winesaps, 1 case 

, Other kinds, 1 case 

York Imperial, 1 bbl 

Baldwins, 1 bbl 

Spy, 1 bbl 

Gravensteiner, 1 bbl 

Kings, 1 bbl 

Other kinds, 1 bbl 

6. Australian : 

Cleopatra, 1 case 

Jonathan, 1 case 

Other kinds, 1 case 

c. Domestic eating: 

Gravensteiner, SO kg 

Ananas-Renette. SO kg 

Schoner from Estate of Boskoop, SO kg 

Winterprinzen, SO kg 

Paradise apples, SO kg 

Gelber Franz, SO kg 

Other kinds, SO kg 

d. Domestic cooking, SO kg 

Pineapples, SO kg 90.00 70.00 

Oranges — 

o. Messina : 

Full case 12.00 10.00 

Half case 8.00 7.00 

Murcia_, 1 case 

Valencia : 

In cases of 420 pes., 1 case 

In cases of 714 pes., 1 case 

In cases of 1,046 pes., 1 case 

Jaffa, in cases of 136/144 pes., 1 case 



$12.00 


$9.50 


11. SO 


8.00 


9.00 


7.00 
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First Second 

Quality Quality 

M. M. 

Apricots — 

a. Domestic, SO kg 

b. Imported, 1 case 1.00 80 

B 3 n 3.n 3. s-~~" 

a. Ordinarv, SO kg 18.00 IS. 00 

b. Fig, SO kg 39.00 34.00 

Wliortleberries, 50 kg 40.00 35.00 

Pears — 

a. Domestic eating : 

Kostliche from Estate of Charneu, SO kg 

Williams Christ, SO kg 

Gute Luise from Estate of Avranches, SO kg 

Congress, SO kg 

Butter pears, SO kg 

Burgermeister, SO kg 

Boscs Flaschenpears, SO kg 

Other kinds, SO kg 

b. Domestic cooking, 50 kg 

c. Imported eating: 

Amoretten. 50 kg 

Other kinds, SO kg 20-25.00 

Blackberries, 50 kg 

Dates — 

a. Morocco, SO kg 29.00 

b. Kalifat, SO kg 34.00 

Strawberries — 

a. Domestic, SO kg 31.00 25.00 

b. Imported, 1 small basket 

Figs— 

a. Smyrna ; 

Bag, SO ke 

Case of S kg., 1 case 

Locum of S kg . 1 case 

b. Sevilla, in case of 12 kg., 1 case 

c. Fresh, in case of 12 pes., 1 case 

Elderberries, SO kg 

Pomegranate — 

In case of 30 pes., 1 case 

In case of 130 pes., 1 case 

In baskets of 100 pes., 1 basket i. . 

Haw. 50 kg 

Raspberries, 50 kg 60.00 50.00 

Currants — 

a. White, 50 kg 

b. Red, SO kg 40.00 35.00 

c Black 50 kg 

St. John's bread, So' kg '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 19.00 16.00. 

Chestnuts, genuine, SO kg 

Cherries — 

a. May, 50 kg 19.00 17.00 

b. Sweet-dora., SO kg 

c. Sweet-dom., SO kg 

d. Schattenraorellen, 50 kg 

Shell almonds, 50 kg 

Red whortleberries — 

a. Domestic, SO kg 

b. Imported, SO kg 
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First 

Quality 

M. 



Second 
Quality 

M. 



25.00 
120.00 



35.00 
45.00 
55.00 
23.00 
60.00 



Mandarins, 1 case 

Manna, 50 kg 

Melons — 

a. French, SO kg 

b. Hungarian, 50 kg 

c. Vierland, SO kg 

Cranberries, 50 kg 

Nuts— 

a. Earth-roasted, 50 kg 

b. Hazel (round), 50 kg 

Hazel (long), SO kg 

c. Cocoanut, 100 pes 

d. Brazil, SO kg *. 

e. ■ Walnut : 

aa. Fresh, Domestic, 50 kg 

Fresh, Imported, 50 kg 

bb. Fresh, Domestic, large, 100 pes. 
cc. Domestic, dry, SO kg 

Imported, dry, SO kg 

Plums — 

a. Domestic, SO kg 

b. Imported, 1 small case 

Peaches — 

a. Domestic, 50 kg i 

b. Imported, 50 kg 

Quinces, SO kg ■ 

Gooseberries — 

a. Domestic, green, 50 kg 

b. Imported, green, SO kg 

c. Domestic, ripe, SO kg '. 

Raisins, SO kg 

Grapes — 

a. Almeria, 1 bbl 

b. Hothouse (Belgian), 50 kg 

Hothouse (Holland), SO kg 

c. Australian, SO kg 

d. Lisbon, 1 case 

Lemons — 

In cases of ISO pes., 1 case 

In cases of 200 pes., 1 case 

In cases of 300 pes., 1 case 

In cases of 360 pes., 1 case , . . . 

In cases of 504 pes., 1 case 

Prunes — 

a. Vierland, sweet, SO kg 

Vierland, sour, SO kg 

6. Thuring, sweet, SO kg 

c. Thuring, sour, SO kg 

c. Imported, sweet, SO kg 

Imported, sour, 50 kg 



SS.OO 



45.00 



15.00 
20.00 



120.00 



lOO.CO 

'soloo 



18.00 



50.00 



35.00. 



10.00 
18.00 



7.00 


5.00 


10.00 


7.50 


10.50 


8.0C 


10.00 ' 


7.00 


9.50 


8.00 



2. VEGETABLES 



Artichokes — ■ 

a. Domestic, 

b. Imported, 



10 pes. 
10 pes. 



5.50 



3.50 
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First 

Quality 

M. 



Second 
Quality 

M. 



Beans — 

a. Kidney, 50 kg 

h. Large, SO kg 

c. Pearl (Turkish peas) , SO kg 

d. String, domestic, SO kg 

String, imported, 50 kg 

e. Wax, SO kg 

/. White, 50 kg 

g. Haricots verts, domestic, SO kg 

Haricots verts, imported, SO kg 

Dill, 10 bunches 

Peas — 

a. Pahl, domestic, SO kg 

h. Sugar, domestic, SO kg 

Potatoes (Topinambur), SO kg 

Cucumbers — 

a. Domestic, country, 20 pes 

h. Domestic, hot-bed, 20 pes 

c. Imported, hot-bed, 30 pes 

d. Pickling, 20 pes 

e. Pickles, 20 pes 

/. Mustard, 20 pes 

Carrots — 

a. Old, SO kg 

6. Young, 100 pes 

Potatoes — 

a. Egg, SO kg 

b. Magnum Bonum, SO kg 

c. Long, SO kg 

d. Moor, SO kg 

c. New, domestic, SO kg 

/. New, imported, SO kg 

Cauliflower (a) — 

Domestic, 10 pes 

Imported, 10 pes 

Cabbage (&), in baskets of about S kg., 1 basket. 

c. Rose, SO kg 

A. Red, 10 pes 

e. Savoy, 10 pes 

/. Spitz, 10 pes 

g. White, 10 pes 

Kohlrabi, 10 bunches 

Pumpkin, SO kg 

Garlic, 1 large bunch 

Chives, 10 bunches 

Leek, 100 pes 

Corn, 10 pes 

Beets, 10 pes 

Horse-radish — 

a. Thick, 100 pes 

h. Thin, 100 pes 

Parsley (frilled), 5 kg 

Parsley root, 10 bunches 

Mushrooms — 

a. Champignons, hothouse. SO kg 

Champignons, field, SO kg 

6. Pfiflferlinge, 50 kg 



24.00 
13.00 

'eoioo 

13.00 
30.00 



14.00 
12.00 



3.50 
5.00 



.60 



8.00 
7.00 



1.00 



1.30 
1.00 

'2!66 



.20 
2.00 



20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

.70 

180.00 

■56.' 66 



20.00 
9.00 

'46.06 
10.00 
25.00 



13.00 
10.00 



2.00 
4.50 



.40 



7.00 
6.00 

.70 



1.00 
.80 

'iiio 



.15 
1.50 



18.00 
9.00 

■■"so 

160.00 
'45 .'66 
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First 

Quality 

M. 



1.00 
5.00 

■36! 66 



.60 



.90 



Second 

Quality 

M. 



3.50 

■2s!66 



10.00 
40.00 



40 



Mushrooms — 

c. Yellow boletus, SO kg 

d. Morel, 50 kg 

Radishes, 100 pes .20 .15 

Black radish, 100 pes 8.00 3.00 

Rhubarb — 

a. Garden, 100 bunches 2.00 1.50 

b. Hothouse, 100 bunches 

c. Imported, 10 small bunches 

Red beets, 50 kg 

Turnips — 

a. May, 100 pes 

b. Markisch, 10 bunches 

c. Swedish, 100 pes 

Salad — 

a. Domestic, field lettuce, 100 pes 

b. Domestic, hot-bed lettuce, 100 pes 

(.. Endives, 100 pes 

Imported, 100 pes 

d. Domestic escarole, 100 pes 

Imported, 100 pes 

e. Holland, 100 pes 

/. French, 100 pes 

g. Domestic Romaine, 100 pes 15.00 

h. Imported, 100 pes 70.00 

i. Rabunzel in basket, 1 kg 

Sorrel, in baskets of about 3 kg 

Scallions, 50 kg 

Oyster plant^ — 

a. Domestic, 50 kg 

b. Imported, 50 kg 

Celery— 

a. Large, domestic, 20 pes 

b. Small, domestic, 20 pes 

c. Imported, 20 pes 

d. Bleached, 20 pes 

Asparagus — 

a. Domestic, 50 kg 

b. Imported, 50 kg 

Asparagus tips, lOO bunches , 

Spinach— 

a. Domestic, young, in basket of about 3 kg., 1 basket. . 

b. Domestic, old, 50 kg • . . 

c. Imported, SO kg 

Soup greens, 100 bunches 1 . 50 

Tomatoes — 

a. Domestic, SO kg 40.00 

b. Canary, 1 case 3 . 50 

c. Italian, SO kg 20.00 

Wurzeln, 100 bunches 2.50 

Onions — 

a. Ordinary, SO kg 14.00 

b. Perl, SO kg 

c. Spanish, 1 case 

d. Egyptian, 50 kg 18.50 



11.00 9.00 

45-60.00 20-40.00 



.70 



2.50 

'2'. 66 
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3. ,GAME AND POULTRY 



4. EGGS 



First Second 

Quality Quality 

M. M. 



Hares, piece 

Wild rabbits, piece 

Squab chickens, piece 

Boiling fowl, piece 3.00 2.30 

Pigeons, piece 

Ducks, piece 3.00 2.50 

Geese, }4 kg 

Pheasants, piece 

Partridge, piece 

Poulards, piece 



Fresh, country, J30 and 135 pes 10.00 



Goods marked with an asterisk are sold gross weight as net weight ; and 
the same applies to all Italian goods and French fruits. Besides the first and 
second qualities, there are very often on hand at several of the market- 
places, poorer qualities which can be had at proportionately lower prices. 

General Market Condition: Supply is plentiful. Business mediocre. 
Market not sold out. 
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APPENDIX "B" 

(Translation) 

MARKET REGULATIONS— CITY OF HAMBURG 

In accordance with Sect. 69 of the Trade Ordinances, in collaboration 
with the Commission of Commerce, Shipping and Industry, acting as Public 
Department, the following market regulations are' promulgated for the 
weekly market at the Deichthor: 

1. 
MARKET PLACES 

1. To be used as markets: 

(a) The two market grounds north and south of the Deichthor 
Street, including the covered sections (market place). 

(6) The market cellars under the market places, including pas- 
sage ways, tunnels and stairs. 

(c) The railroad casemates, Nos. 1 to 12, between Amsinck 

Street and Stadtdeich. 

(d) The market railroad terminals situated over the railroad 

casements. 

(e) The fruit shed at the Stadtdeich, together with the railroad 

terminal. 
(/) The floats as far as they go, together with the approaches. 

2. For receiving the market wagons in the event that the market place 

does not suffice, the following are available: (various streets 
and portions of streets named). 

3. The street on the Deichthor market may only be used for wagons 

of purchasers in so far as it is not required for the bringing 
up of market goods and for transportation of goods from the 
market railroad terminal and the railroad casemates to the 
market. 

2. 
MARKET AND SALES HOURS 
1. Every week day two weekly markets are held, of which 

(1) The market time: 

(o) In summer (May 1st to August 31st) from 3.30 to 9.30 

a. m., and from 2.00 to 7.30 p. m. 
(&) In winter (September 1st to April 30th) from 5.00 to 

10.00 a. m. and from 1.00 to 6.30 p. m. 

(2) The sales hours: 

(a) In summer from 5.00 to 8.30 a. m. and from 3.30 to 6.30 

p. m. 

(b) In winter, from 6.00 to 9.00 a. m., and from 2.30 to 5.30 
p. m. 
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2. On Saturday before Easter, the morning market hours are from 

3.30 to 10.00 o'clock, and the sales hours from 5.00 to 9.00 a. m. 

3. On Sundays and holidays : 

(1) Market time: 

(a) In the summer, from 4.00 to 8.30 a. m. 

(b) In the winter, from 5.00 to 9.30 a. m. 

(2) Sales hours: 

(a) In the summer, from 5.00 to 8.00 a. m. 

(b) In the winter, from 6.00 to 9.00 a. m. 

4. Opening and closing of the markets and sales hours is announced 

by the ringing of bells. 

3. 

SALEABLE ARTICLES 

Articles that may be sold in the weekly markets are: 
(o) Raw natural products, exclusive of cattle. 
(&) Manufactures, the manufacture of which is closely asso- 
ciated with agriculture and forestry, gardening and 
fruit raising, or belong to the side occupations of the 
farmers, or are made by day-laborers, but not includ- 
ing alcoholic drinks. 

(c) Fresh food products, with the exception of meat and fish. 



USE OF THE MARKET PLACES 

1. Offering for sale, selling or buying of market goods may take place 

only during the sales hours, and only on the designated sales 
places and in the railroad casemates. 

2. It is forbidden: 

fl) Within the Market places: 

(o) To go about soliciting orders for market goods. 

{b) Offering for sale or selling articles not permitted to be sold 

in the market. 
(f ) Distributing circulars and the like, and the carrying around 

of advertising signs of every kind during market hours. 

(2) On the Market Place: 

Soliciting of orders, the delivery of goods, and receiving of 
money for goods which do not belong to the market 
goods, from the beginning of market hours until the 
end of the selling hours. 

(3) In the passage ways: 

Carrying around goods of any kind for the purpose of offering 
them for sale. 

3. Exceptions may be made. 
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MANNER OF SALE 

1. In the market, the goods may only be offered for sale and sold 

by weight, measure, piece or bunches, except in the case of 
imported goods in original packages, the re-sale of which, in 
such packages, is customary in the trade. When offering 
goods for sale by weight or measure, the measure or weight 
must be marked plainly and correctly on the outside of the 
goods or containers, unless the goods are weighed or meas- 
ured on the market place. In the case of goods weighed or 
measured before coming to market, there may not be more 
than a possible 2 per cent, under weight. 

2. If at least five pieces are sold, the quantity sold must be divisible 

by five. 

3. After April 1, 1913, the selling by measure may be done only in 

vessels holding 5, 10, 20 or 50 litres. 

4. The goods must be equal to the samples shown, and may not be 

packed in such a way that the goods which are hidden average 
poorer than those visible. 

5. The vendors on the market are responsible for the quality, the cor- 

rect labelling, measuring and packing of the goods. 

6. Hawking is forbidden. 

7. If requested by the respective officials, the vendor is obliged to 

bring the respective goods to the market office for examination. 

8. At stated points there are shown by signs official measures, weights 

and scales for use, without charge. 



SALES STANDS 

1. It is not permitted without authority to occupy the sales stands ; to 

transgress the fixed boundary, or to turn over to another the 
designated selling stand, or to share it with him. 

2. The sales stands are designated by the market police for each 

market. To offer goods for sale, or to sell them from a 
wagon, requires special permission. 
3 Market vendors who come regularly may secure certain stands for 
use for longer periods subject to revocation; and they can 
have them for all the market days or for certain ones desig- 
nated in advance. In such cases, the fees for the markets for 
which the sales spaces are designated are payable in advance. 
In the event of non-occupation of a sales place engaged for 
a longer period not being needed for that period or part 
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thereof, in individual cases, the market poHce must be notified 
not later than the beginning of the market hours. If the 
space is not to be used during a period of at least one month, 
notice is to be given not later than three days before. Fees 
are refunded only if the lessee has not given cause for the 
revocation. 
4, Goods, cases, baskets and other objects may not be piled higher 
than the height oi 2}^ metres. 

7. 

PASSAGEWAYS MUST BE KEPT CLEAR FOR TRAFFIC DURING THE 

SALES HOURS 

8. 
KEEPING THE MARKET CLEAN 

1. It is forbidden in any way to dirty the market; particularly refuse, 

packing materials, containers and the like may not be thrown 
away or left in the market grounds. 

2. Empty containers (baskets, bags and the like), intended to be 

given back to the owners may, in the event of the owner not 
being on hand, be stored in the room provided for this in 
casemate No. 10, and be called for there by the owners. In 
piling up goods, the lighting fixtures must be kept free. The 
market police are not responsible for goods or articles stored 
there. 

3. Pits for sweepings and other containers for rubbish are provided 

for refuse and small packing material, but not for cases, large 
containers, boards and the like. 

4. Potato tops may not be brought to market. 

5. Preparing or sorting out the market goods may take place only in 

the market cellars provided for the market vendors ; and in 
the rented railroad casemates. 

6. Sprinkling market goods may be done only if it does not annoy or 

hinder other vendors. 

9. 
FEE FOR STANDING ROOM 

1. Fees found in the rate books of the police are to be charged for 

market stands and cellars designated. 

2. Fractions of a square metre amounting to one-half or more of a 

square metre are counted as a full metre. If under one-half 
square metre, it is not charged for. 
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3. A receipt is given for fees paid. The receipt is for the benefit of 

the vendor only and is to be kept until the period for which 
it was given. 

4. Receipts issued for a single market or day must be shown on re- 

quest to the supervising official. If this is not done (with- 
out waiving punishment), the fees are considered as not paid. 
Receipts made out for longer periods must, on request, be 
shown in the market police bureau. 

10. 
BRINGING UP MARKET GOODS 

Goods may be brought to market only at designated times and in 
designated order. Wagons for bringing the goods to market may not 
be placed or driven around on the market places or the streets and 
squares designated for the reception of market wagons before market 
time. On arrival at the market place sufficient help must be put to 
work to unload the wagons at once, and then must be driven away 
from the market at once. Regarding entire unloading exceptions may 
be made. 

11. 
PLACING MARKET GOODS 

Placing market goods on the sales stands is permitted from the 
beginning of market time until the end of sales time. Exceptions may 
be made. Before the beginning of the sales hours removing or trans- 
porting of market goods from one sales stand to another is forbidden. 

12. 
MARKET CARRIERS 

Only such people as have the police permission may be employed 
as market carriers, drivers and watchmen. This permission is granted 
only to such persons on request, and subject to recall, who are 
qualified for such work. At the time of granting this privilege, an 
arm-band marked with " Market Carrier " and the respective number 
is given, which must be worn around the left arm during occupation at 
the market, and on relinquishing same, this must be returned. This 
arm-band is not transferrable. For every one of these arm-bands there 
is a fee of Mk. 1, which will be refunded if the arm-band is returned 
in good condition. 

13. 

REMOVAL OF GOODS SOLD 

Wagons intended for removal of purchased market goods may not 
be stood or driven around on the market place or on the streets and 
squares designated for market wagons, unless permission therefor is 
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given by the police officials. The wagon must be removed not later 
than one-quarter of an hour after sales hours. A bell will be rung at 
this time. 

14. 
CLEARING THE MARKET 

1. Wagons intended for removal of containers (baskets, bags and the 

like), or of goods unsold, may not be stood up or driven 
around on the market place, or on the streets and squares 
designated for market wagons before completion of the 
market business by the respective market vendors. On ar- 
rival, sufficient hands must be employed to load the wagons, 
and they must then be driven away at once. At the end of 
the market period, the market must be completely empty. 
The licensees of spaces are responsible for clearing them. 

2. Storing of goods on the sales stands for the next market is per- 

mitted only with the consent of the police. 

3. Outside of market hours, goods and other property may be taken 

away from the market place only by permission of the police. 

15. 
STANDING MARKET WAGONS 

1. All market wagons may stand only at certain places designated 

by the authorities, and on instructions from the police officials. 

2. Every driver of a market wagon, no matter whether it is hitched 

or unhitched, must look up his wagon every hour (if dogs 
are hitched, every half-hour), and if there is a space between 
his and the next wagon he must immediately, on being asked 
to do so, push up his wagon so that no traffic disturbance may 
be caused by its position. 

3. The poles or shafts of hand drawn wagons or of dog wagons 

must either be taken off or placed upright and fastened in 
such a way that they cannot fall down. 

4. Transporting of goods from one wagon to another may not take 

place on the market place without permission from the police. 

5. Horses hitched to wagons may not be left without some one to 

watch them. 

16. 

OTHER WAGON TRAFFIC AT THE MARKET 

1. Traffic of all wagons and other transportaticm mediums must go 
at a walk during market hours on the market place and on 
all those streets and squares designated in paragraph 1, with 
the exception of (certain streets named). 
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2. The following is forbidden: 

(a) Any traffic through the market with wagons of any kind. 

(b) Driving through the passage-ways or sales places during 

the market hours, wherever market goo'ds have been 
deposited. 

(c) Driving through the tunnels, cellars and subdivided rail- 

road casemates with horse and wagon. 

(d) Driving through the tunnel during sales hours, even with 

pushcarts. 

3. Exceptions made to Regulation 2. 

4. So-called storage wagons and similar transportation vehicles may 

be used only if they are so arranged that every avoidable 
nuisance through noise is eliminated. 

17. 
PROTECTION OF THE MARKET TRAFFIC 

1. From the beginning of the market time till the beginning of the 

selHng time, the use of the market place, of the floats, and 
the railroad casemates, is permitted only to the vendors in 
their qualities as such, to their employees and to the licensed 
market carriers. 

2. Children are allowed only in company of their elders on the mar- 

ket places, the floats, the railroad casemates, as well as the 
passage-ways during market time; and in the market cellar 
and tunnels at all times. Children are entirely forbidden to 
be on the elevators and railroad sidings. 

3. People seeking employment, except those licensed as market car- 

riers, as well as drunken people, are forbidden on the mar- 
ket place during market hours. 

4. The bringing along of dogs, with the exception of dray-dogs, into 

the halls, market cellars and railroad casemates, on the mar- 
ket grounds and in the fruit sheds, as well as on the market 
place during market hours, is forbidden. Dray-dogs may not 
be allowed to roam at will. They must be so tied that they 
cannot damage any goods, and cannot bother people. Dray- 
dogs which become a nuisance through constant barking must 
be taken away from the market place. Goods damaged by 
dogs must not be sold, but must be given to the market 
police to be destroyed. 

5. It is forbidden to drive across the market place with wagons 

loaded with manure or other loads that have a bad odor, or 
which dirty the market. 
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6. Within the boundaries of the market grounds, it is forbidden to 

carry, during market hours, any goods which are detrimental 
to convenient moving about in the passage-ways, or which 
discolor or soil by rubbing against them, unless they are neces- 
sary for market purposes. 

7. It is forbidden to carry canes, timbrellas, hat pins, in such a way 

that passersby can be injured thereby. 

8. Within the boundaries of the market place, storing and piling up 

of market goods and other objects without permission, is for- 
bidden. 

18. 

USE OF THE TUNNEL AND THE DEICHTHOR STREET 

The tunnels serve for traffic between the two market surfaces. 
Transgressing the driveway of the Deichthor Street with goods or 
empty containers during market time can be prohibited by the officials. 



19. 

SPOILT GOODS 

Ofifering for sale, or selling, adulterated, spoilt, imitated or un- 
wholesome goods is punishable, according to Sect. 367, 7 of the Penal 
Code ; and by a law regarding the Traffic in Articles of Food and 
Luxuries, of May 14, 1879. 

20. 
MARKET CELLARS 

1. The market cellars are rented to vendors by the market police for 

twenty-four hours, or longer periods, on payment of a fee 
(see paragraph 9). 

2. The cellars may be used only for storing or preparing of market 

goods, and for storing market utensils. No' sale may be made 
in them. 

3. The fees are payable in advance if the space is taken for a month 

or a longer time, and after expiration of this time of fur- 
ther use of the space is not desired, notice must be given three 
days in advance, failing which the market police, without 
waiving punishment, may demand payment of the fee for a 
further period not exceeding one month. The occupants of 
the cellar are obliged, when turning over the cellar to the 
police, to leave it in clean and orderly condition. 
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4. A key and padlock are furnished for each cellar. Extra keys may 

be had from the police, particularly when they have to be 
made to order, on payment of a suitable fee. The occupants 
of the cellar, at the end of their occupancy, must return the 
keys and padlocks to the police, but no return of fees for them 
will be made. The fees will be payable until the return of the 
keys. It is forbidden to make or use keys besides those fur- 
nished by the police. 

5. The approaches to the cellars are opened in the morning at the be- 

ginning of market time, and are closed on week days, even- 
ings, and on Sundays and holidays, in the mornings, at the 
end of market time. At such time, all persons must be out 
of the cellars. 

6. The cellars must always be kept in a clean condition. When wash- 

ing them out with water, care must be taken that the water 
does not get into the neighboring cellars. Refuse must be 
removed daily; refuse with a strong odor must be taken out 
at once and placed in the refuse pits or other receptacles. 

7. Traffic in the passage-ways must, as much as possible, keep to the 

right. 

8. Wagons and other transportation mediums may only be placed in 

the passage-ways for immediate loading or unloading, pro- 
vided they do not occupy more than 80 centimetres in width; 
including space used for loading. Under all conditions, 
enough room must be left for other traffic. Storing goods in 
the passageways is forbidden. 

9. No other lighting except the electric lighting which is provided 

may be used in the cellars. Use of fire, matches and smok- 
ing is forbidden. Setting up of heaters is only permitted by 
special permission from the police. In case of fire, an alarm 
bell is sounded. In this event, everybody must leave the cel- 
lar at once. 

10. Making a noise, and the presence of persons having no business 

there, are forbidden. 

11. It is forbidden to hang any articles on the wiring of the partitions, 

or on the pipes of the ozone ventilation plants. 

21. 
RAILROAD CASEMATES 

1. Railroad casemates are rented through the Finance Commission. 

2. Casemates may be used only for storing, working up, exhibiting 

and for the sale of market goods (see paragraph 3). 
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3. The lessees of the casemates must vacate at the end of their term, 

and turn over the quarters in clean, orderly condition. 

4. The entrance doors for the divided casemates are opened in the 

mornings, and are closed, according to requirement, evenings 
after the closing of the market on the market place, and on 
Sundays and holidays. 

5. Lessees of the undivided casemates have to take care of the open- 

ing and closing of their own casemates. 

6. The lessees must always keep their casemates in clean condition; 

and in washing them out care should be taken that water 
does not run into the neighboring divisions. Refuse must be 
thrown into the pits and other containers at least once a day, 
and strong smelling refuse must be thrown away at once. 
. 7. Traffic in the passage-ways must keep to the right. 

8. Wagons and other transportation mediums, together with the space 

necessary for loading them, may be of only such width that 
no stoppage in traffic ensues. They may be placed in the 
passage-ways only for immediate loading or unloading under 
all conditions, and enough room must be left for other traffic 
in the passage-ways. Storing goods in them is forbidden. 

9. In the casemates, as a general rule, only the electric or gas lighting 

may be used. If this lighting does not suffice, only candles or 
oil lamps in closed lanterns may be used. 

10. Making disturbances, and the presence of people having no busi- 

ness there, are forbidden. 

11. In the casemates, as well as in the neighboring spaces, no struc- 

tural changes may be undertaken without consent of the 
authorities ; and no explosives or goods that are subject to 
fire risk may be stored. 

22. 
MARKET RAILROADS 

1. The market railroad sidings, as well as the elevators and slides, are 

to be used for wagon loads coming from stations outside of 
Hamburg. 

2. Shipment from the market thereby is forbidden. The use of these 

market railroad sidings is allowed only to such persons and 
firms who have permission from the market police. 

3. The approach to them is only allowed to such persons as are men- 

tioned under No. 2. 
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4. The consignee designated in the bill of lading must see to it that 

the goods are removed promptly, and that the freight cars are 
returned, after being swept with a broom, within the time 
ordered by the railroad authorities. The unloaded goods must 
be immediately removed to their destination by means of the 
elevators or slides. It is forbidden to store goods cm the 
platforms. 

5. If the consignee of the goods cannot be found, or if he refuses the 

shipment, or does not deliver his bill of lading within the time 
provided by the railroad authorities, or should any other de- 
lay in delivery occur, then the goods may be sold at auction 
by the market police. From the amount obtained thereby, all 
expenses, including freight charges, may be deducted. The 
balance will be paid over to such person as may prove his 
authority to receive same. Should such goods be partly or 
totally spoilt, the market police have authority to destroy the 
same. 

6. The freight charges will be laid out by the police and collected by 

them from the consignee mentioned in the bill of lading. The 

consignees have also to pay: 
(o) As compensation for the bringing up of the freight cars 
and the use of the market platforms, for each 1,000 kg. 
weight, including freight cars, 60 pf. if the elevators 
are used ; 50 pf . if the slides are used. 

(b) If more than the time allowed for the unloading is used, 

extra charges for keeping the cars standing in the yards. 

(c) The amounts due the police, and additional fees chargeable. 

23. 
FRUIT SHEDS 

1. The fruit-sheds may be used by the lessees for storage and ex- 

hibition of market goods. The provisions of paragraph 22 
relative to unloading, cleaning, re-delivery of the freight cars, 
the auctioneering of goods not accepted, the destruction of 
spoilt goods, the charges for keeping freight cars in the yards, 
railroad freight charges, other and additional charges, are also 
applicable to consignees of fruit shipments. 

2. The railroad officials are to be paid their proper charges for the 

bringing up of freight cars. 

3. The lessee of the fruit sheds may be granted, by the police, the 

right to use the floats in front of the sheds for the bringing up 
and unloading of the fruit vessels, in so far as consistent with 
general market regulations. Upon demand of the market 
police, the vessels must be immediately removed. 
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24. 
ALL PORTIONS OF THE MARKET ARE TO BE USED WITH CARE 

Compensation is to be made for all damage thereto, without waiv- 
ing punishment. 

25. 
ARTICLES LEFT BEHIND 

1. Any articles which may be left behind shall, if it can be assumed 

from the circumstances that such are lost articles, be delivered 
to the Lost and Found Department of the Police Department. 

2. Articles of other kinds left behind shall be taken into temporary 

custody by the market police. 

3. Should such articles be in danger of spoiling, or should their keep- 

ing entail unreasonable expense, such shall be auctioned off 
by one of the market officials. 

26. 

STATISTICS 

The accounting sheets rec[uired for statistical purposes are to be 
filled out properly and handed in at the time provided ; and all other 
information that may be demanded, shall be properly given. 

27. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

All provisions supplemental to the market regulations regarding 
the market places made by the proper officials, by placard or otherwise 
published, are to be strictly followed. 

28. 
MARKET POLICE 

1. Every disturbance of peace, and especially every assemblage in the 

market places, is forbidden. 

2. The provisions of the police officials for safety, order, convenience, 

cleanHness and peace are to be strictly followed; the right of 
punishment being reserved. 

3. The proper officials and their agents are permitted, at all times, to 

enter the market cellars, railroad casemates, fruit sheds and 
the rooms in which there are electric, gas or water meters. 
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29. 
PENAL PROVISIONS 

1. Any infractions of the foregoing regulations are punishable, in ac- 

cordance with paragraph 149, sub-section 6 of the Federal 
Industrial Laws, by penalty of not more than Mk. 30; or, in 
case of inability to pay such penalty, by imprisonment for not 
more than eight days. 

2. Whoever fails to comply with the obligations and duties imposed 

by these regulations is subject to the performance, by the 
market police, of the duties he has neglected. 

30. 

1. These market regulations go into effect December 15, 1912; how- 

ever, paragraph 5, sub-division 1, relative to green vegetables, 
shall go into effect only on December 15, 1915. 

2. The market regulations for the weekly markets at the Deichthor of 

September 16, 1911, are cancelled as of December 14, 1912. 

The Head Office of Police. 
Hamburg, November 30, 1912. 
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APPENDIX "C" 

(Translation) 

SPECIMEN OF CONTRACT BETWEEN THE CITY OF COLOGNE, 
GERMANY, AND AN OFFICIAL MARKET AUCTIONEER 

Contracts between the City of Cologne, represented by Alderman Mr. 
Klutmann, party of the first part; and Mr. Heinrich Holbeck, party of the 
second part. 

1. Mr. Heinrich Holbeck is admitted as auctioneer in the main market 

hall of the city. 

2. The condition for admission as auctioneer in the main market hall 

of Coeln, signed by Mr. Holbeck and annexed hereto, are 
made a part of this contract. 

3. There is assigned to Mr. Holbeck for business purposes, a selling 

place of 1,133 sq. metres area on the ground floor, and of- 
fices Nos. 12 and 13, as well as the cellar under office No. 12. 
Rental is to be paid for this yearly, as follows : 

a. For the selling space per sq. metre per year 

Mk. 72, to wit Mk. 8,157.60 

b. For the two offices of 51,40 sq. metres, Mk. 

50 sq. metres per year, to wit 2,570.00 

c. For the cellar 320.00 

d. Interest at 4 per cent., and payment of ex- 

penses for the fencing-in of the store- 
room with boards 60.25 

Total Mk. 11,107,85 

The rentals are to be paid without deduction or counterclaim, in 
quarterly instalments in advance, on April 1, July 1, October 1 and 
January 2d of each year, within the first three days of the quarter year, 
to the Market Department in the main market hall. Besides the rental, 
Mr. Holbeck has to pay on the same day of payment, and at the same 
department, for the past quarter year, 20 per cent, of the purchasing 
commissions collected by him. He is to keep separate books for said 
commissions, so that the amount thereof can easily be ascertained. 
The charges for heating and illuminating the offices are included in the 
rental. The consumption of light in the cellar is to be paid according 
to metre charges. The heating of the cellar can be required only at 
the same time the offices are heated. 

4. The aforesaid spaces have been turned over to the lessee in good 
condition. 
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5. The rights acquired under this lease cannot be assigned without 

previous consent of the Mayor. 

6. No third parties can claim any rights under this contract. 

7. The commissions may not exceed: 

7 per cent, of the gross amount paid for meat, game, poultry. 

8 per cent, of the gross amount paid for all other articles. 

8. This contract is made for two years from January 1, 1914, and is 

to be continued for two years further unless three months' 
notice of cancellation be given by either party to the other. 

9. Should the Mayor be obliged to stop the business, in accordance 

with paragraph 14, articles 1 and 2 of the General Regula- 
tions, then this contract shall be void on condition that the 
auctioneer must vacate the premises; and he is liable for the 
rent up to the end of the rental period, under paragraph 8. 
In case of the stoppage of the business under paragraph 14, 
articles 1 and 2, or notice to vacate the premises under para- 
graph 14, article 4, or a change in size thereof, under para- 
graph 13, article 2, of the regulations, no claim for compensa- 
tion can be filed by the auctioneer. 

10. The auctioneer shall pay the stamp tax for this contract. 

Coeln, July 10, 1913. 

The Mayor, 

Signed Klutmann. 

Auctioneer, 

Signed Holbeck. 

I acknowledge the conditions attached to this contract. 
Cologne, July 31, 1913. Signed Holbeck. 
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APPENDIX " D " 

(Translation.) 

AUCTIONEERING CONDITIONS 

CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH AUCTIONS ARE CONDUCTED IN 
THE CITY OF COLOGNE, GERMANY 

1. If two or more persons at the same time make one and the same 
offer and if, on request, no higher offer is made, the auctioneer shall decide 
which bidder is to prevail. 

2. On request of the auctioneer, the highest bidder must give his name 
and residence (street and number), and make an immediate payment on ac- 
count. Should this request not be complied with, then the goods either 
shall be knocked down to the person who has made the next highest bid, or 
shall be auctioned off anew. 

3. The checking up of the quantity of goods (weight and number), 
takes place immediately after the auction. 

4. The removal of the goods must, in case of fish, be done immedi- 
ately ; in case of other articles, within two hours after the auction. Other- 
wise, the goods shall be stored for the account and risk of the buyer, and 
either sold privately dr auctioneered anew. 

5. In the cases of Nos. 2 and 4, the first purchaser shall be liable for 
the difference between his bid and the bid obtained for the goods at private 
sale, or on the second auction. If more is obtained, the first bidder has no 
claim. 

6. The goods shall be auctioned in the condition in which they may be. 
Their respective purchasers may examine the goods before the auction, and 
take tests to convince themselves of qualities by taking samples. At the 
auction, samples will be exhibited without responsibility. 

7. The auctioned goods must be paid for immediately after the auction. 
Any person who fails to make such payment, will not receive deliveries 
under future auctions; and, in fact, on the first occasion, for a period of 
one month ; on the second occasion, after a period of three months, and on 
the third occasion, forever. 

8-9. Unripe goods, or decayed goods, will be sold exclusively for 
cooking purposes, or for selection. In the latter case, the purchaser is 
obliged immediately to destroy the assorted spoilt goods. Besides the 
selling price, the purchaser is obliged to pay stated purchasing commissions. 

10. The auctioneer has the right, on request, to give the final pur- 
chaser several lots at the same price. However, the purchaser has no abso- 
lute right thereto. 

11. Claims for damage can only be made for a considerable difference 
between the actual and stated quantity or number, provided that upon de- 
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livery of the goods, notice thereof be given, from distant points by telegraph, 
and from the City, in writing. 

12. All other conditions shall be announced at the beginning of the 
auction. For delivery of goods to the railroad, the following charges shall 
be made which, if not prepaid, shall be collected. 

5 pf. package up to 20 kg. 
10 pf. package above 20 kg. 

Coeln, July 1, 1906. H. Holbeck, 

Official Auctioneer. 
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APPENDIX " E " 

(Translation.) 
CONDITIONS FOR THE ADMISSION OF OFFICIAL AUCTIONEERS 

TO THE MAIN MARKET HALL AT COLOGNE, GERMANY 
Personal Qualifications: 1. 

Merchants having trade experience may be admitted as official 
auctioneers, who can guarantee in other respects also that the 
auctioneering will be handled in proper manner. 
Number of Auctioneers: 2. 

The Mayor shall designate the number of auctioneers. This num- 
ber may be increased or decreased, without giving right to the then 
acting auctioneers for objections or damages. 
Official Designation: 3. 

The auctioneer may designate himself merely as City Auctioneer 
in the main market hall. 
Other Business : 4. 

The auctioneer may not deal or be interested in any business rela- 
tive to market goods either within or outside of the market hall. 
Contract: 5. 

Admission is granted on the signing of the contract. 
Market Regulations: 6. 

The conditions of the market regulations are to be applicable to the 
market auctioneer in so far as inconsistent terms in his contract are not 
made. 
Receipt and Use of Goods and Bookkeeping: 7. 

The auctioneer is to receive immediately for sale, all goods consigned 
to him; to examine same as to quality, and to immediately notify the 
shipper, in all circumstances, of the receipt and quality thereof. The 
sale of the goods shall be made by him according to the instructions of 
the shipper, either by private sale or auction. In his quality as 
auctioneer, there are to be applicable the regulations made by the 
Minister for Commerce and Industry of July 11, 1902, regarding the 
extent of the duties and obligations, as well as relative to the conduct 
of the business of the auctioneers for auctions of goods in the market 
hall. Private sales are also to be entered in the business books. The 
auctioneer is obhged to give the Market Department true information 
regarding his business and offer for inspection, letters, books and 
vouchers. 
Minimum Amount: 8. 

Private sales or auctions of goods may be made in lots of not 
more than such as may be fixed by the Market Inspector, with consent 
of the Mayor, and published by placard in the main market hall. The 
Inspector may make exceptions. 
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\ 
Place and Time of Auctions: 9. 

The auction shall, as a rule, be conducted in the selling spaces of 
the auctioneer. The day and time of auctioneering shall be fixed by 
the auctioneer, with consent of the Inspector, and published by placard 
in due time at the selling space. The auction shall begin by the ringing 
of a bell. 

Accounting: 10. 

The auctioneer shall account to the principal, and pay to him the 
amount received as soon after delivery of the goods as possible, which 
must be hastened in any event. The auctioneer may deduct from the 
amount received, unless he has made a special arrangement with the 
principal, no higher commission than is set forth in his contract and 
has been announced by him, as well as his disbursements. To the 
latter there are to be added transportation charges to the main market 
hall ; duty and examination charges ; disbursements for feeding poultry, 
as well as for water and ice for keeping fish, and other disbursements 
caused by special instructions of the principal, etc. ; license fee, as well 
as the disbursements paid by the auctioneer for the handling of the 
goods in the market hall to laborers, are not to be included in the 
amounts retainable. The deductions are to be stated in detail in the 
accounting. In case of dispute, then the Market Inspector shall deter- 
mine what is to be included in the disbursements. Should the 
auctioneer grant credit to the purchaser, he does so at his own risk. 
The accounting to his principal cannot thereby be delayed. 

Employees: 11. 

The employees of the auctioneer must be only healthy, decent and 
well-qualified persons. The consent of the mayor is required for every 
substitution for the auctioneer, by which, hoWever, his responsibility to 
the principal is not changed. The auctioneer has the responsibility of 
preventing his employees from accepting any compensation from the 
public. The auctioneer is required to discharge, on request of the 
Chief Inspector, any employees who have had three warnings for 
neglect. 
Guarantees: 12. 

The auctioneer shall deposit, in accordance with the provisions 
made therefor, a security of Mk. 10,000 with the City Claim Depart- 
ment. This is security for all obligations undertaken by him to the 
City for auctioneering. Should the auctioneer not meet his obligations 
promptly, the City is entitled immediately to satisfy its claims under the 
security; and may sell the security at the market price for the amount 
of the claim. The City also has the right, if deemed advisable, to 
satisfy the claims of third parties under the security. Should claims 
have been made under the security, the auctioneer must within eight 
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days after demand restore the original amount of the security. The 
security will be paid back to the auctioneer three months after the ex- 
piration of his contract, in the event that up to that time no claims 
have been made thereunder. 

Business Place: 13. 

The auctioneer is required to keep his sales spaces in good condi- 
tion, and deliver them up in the same condition at the end of his term, 
wear and tear within the meaning of the law excepted. Should the 
Mayor deem it advisable, in the interest of the Market Hall, to under- 
take structural changes in the size of the market hall, the auctioneer 
must submit thereto. The auctioneer may use the rented space only 
for his auction business. A sub-lease is not permitted. 

Vacation of the Premises: 14. 

If the auctioneer breaks his contract, the Mayor shall have the 
right to stop his business at any time, and to take possession of the 
business space. The Mayor may also order the stoppage of the busi- 
ness and the vacation of the space on four weeks' notice if, in his 
opinion, the auctioneer conducts his business in a manner inconsistent 
with the purposes thereof, or if he exercises damaging influence on the 
development of the market business. The orders of the Mayor are 
final. Should the premises be required for other purposes, the 
auctioneer must vacate same at any time after four weeks' notice. 

Quotations: 15. 

The auctioneer is obliged to give the prices, for the official report 
of the Market Department, on request at all times within the stated 
period, and to enter the same in the forms given him for such purposes. 
He is forbidden to make any other statement of prices, or to use the 
same in any other manner. 

Cologne, July 10, 1913. The Mayor, 

By Klutman, Agent. 
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APPENDIX " F " 

(Translation) 
TAX FOR USE OF MARKET SPACES AT BERLIN 



TARIFF FOR THE USE OF SALES SPACES, CELLARS, STORE 
ROOMS, AND COOLING ROOMS, ETC., IN THE CITY MARKET 
HALL, OF JULY 1, 1910 



A. SALES SPACES 



By 

Month. 



10 



By 
Day. 



45 pf. 


60 pf. 


35 


40 


25 


35 



The tax for each sales place is per sq. metre and per day : 

a) For meat, game and poultry 

6) For river fish (not including water consumption) 

c). For sea fish, oysters, mussels, crabs, lobsters, etc 

rf) For salted, dried, smoked and pickled fish, caviar, milk, 
butter, cheese, margarine, lard, honey, eggs, and all eatable 
fruit, from the garden, woods and fields (fresh, dried, 
baked or preserved), mill products, bakery goods, yeast, 
flowers, wreaths, etc — 

aa : In stands which cannot be locked.- 

bb : In stands which can be locked 

e) For potted plants, cut flowers, etc., in Market Hall No. 2 — 
In the division for potted plants : 

aa : During summer 

bb : During winter 

In the division for cut flowers : 

cc : From March to November, inclusive 

dd : From December to February, inclusive 

/) For potatoes exclusively 

g) For goods made from raw wood, straw, willow; household 
and kitchen utensils, crockery, ordinary kitchen soap, 

passementerie ; slippers, etc 

Should goods of various classes be offered for sale in one 
sales space, then the higher tariff of all of them should be 
charged ; or the difference must be paid. 



25 
35 


35 
SO 


30 
35 


40 

45 


30 
35 

15 


40 
45 
25 



10 



B. CELLAR AND STORE ROOMS FOR STORING GOODS 

a ) Per sq. metre and month 75 

b) Per sq. metre and day . . 10 

with the exception of the rooms used for storage, railroad 
casemates, etc., for which charges per sq. metre and day 

are •• 5 

c) For the flower cellar in Market Hall No. 2 — 

Per sq. metre and month 100 

Per sq. metre and day . . 10 

C. COOLING ROOMS 

Per sq. metre and day 30 60 

D. FOR STORING OF PUSHCARTS 

a) In covered rooms per month 300 

b) In uncovered rooms (courts), per month 200 

c) Per sq. metre and day • • 10 

No repayment of rentals because of stated erroneous figuring may be allowed. 
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APPENDIX " G " 

(Translation) 

POLICE REGULATIONS FOR STREET TRADE IN THE CITY OF 

BERLIN 

The following is ordered for the City of Berlin with consent of the 
City Council: 

1. The following restrictions are ordered relative to street trade on 
open streets, as well as for the distribution of advertising matter ; business 
announcements, publications, hawking, printed matter and photographs, in 
the interest of order, safety and convenience of public traffic. 

Except as provided in paragraph 3, it is forbidden : 

1. To use on the streets and squares named in paragraphs A and B, 
vehicles (including dog carts, push-carts, carts, wheelbarrows, etc.), as 
well as such containers (cases, baskets, boxes, etc.), which the respective 
person cannot easily handle alone. 

2. On the streets and squares specifically set forth in paragraph A, 
there is permitted only the street selling of natural flowers (except potted 
plants), and the offering for sale, selling and distribution of newspapers, 
periodicals and extras. 

2a. For streets which lead into or across any of the streets mentioned 
in paragraph A, the restrictions of paragraphs A and B are applicable for a 
distance of 20 metres from the building line of the cross streets. For streets 
which lead into or cross the streets designated in Paragraph B, the same 
applies relative to restrictions under paragraph 1, article 1. 

3. The restrictions of paragraph 1 are not applicable to street trade 
in milk. Unrestricted remains also the right of retail selling of milk, 
cocoa, coffee, tea, carbon waters, unalcoholic drinks, on the open streets, in 
so far and so long as the police permission exists therefor. The police 
regulations of July 22, 1879, and October 27, 1900, relative to the traffic in 
the Tiergarten district, of March 22, 1880, relative to speculation in theatre 
tickets on the streets, of May 1, 1882, relative to the traffic in railway 
tickets on the streets, are not affected by these police regulations, nor are 
those affected relative to Sundays, nor the regulation of paragraph 139, e, 
last paragraph of the Federal Trade Regulations, and the police regulations 
made pursuant thereto. 

4. Any infringements of the foregoing regulations are punishable 
under paragraph 366, article 10, of the Federal Penal Code, by fine up to 
Mk. 60, or imprisonment up to fourteen days. 

5. The provisions of these police regulations may, by announcement 
of the City Police Commissioner be made void for the last three weeks prior 
to Christmas (December 24th of each year). 

6. These police regulations go into force on January 1, 1905 ; and at 
the saine time the police regulations of March 18, 1898, and July 6, 1899, 
relative to restriction of street traffic in market goods, are revoked. 

Police President von Borries. 



